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Not experiments, but seventeen years’ experience in the 
building of Gas Engines and Automobiles stands behind our 
guarantee that the Oldsmobile is the most satisfactory motor car- 

riage made. The Oldsmobile is as near perfection as it is possible to 
make it. Built to run in all kinds of weather and does it. Price $650 
at Factory. Write Dept. G for illustrated descriptive Book. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Oldsmobile Co., 1388 W. 38th St., New York. 
Nat’l Capital Auto. Co., 1124 Connecticut Av., Washington, D. C. 
Quaker City Aute. Co., 138 No. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
H. B. Shattuck & Son, 289 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
Banker Bros. Co., East End, Pittsburgh. 
Oldsmobile Co., 411 Euclid Av., Cleveland, O. 
William E. Metzger, 265 Jefferson Av., Detroit. 
Kalph Temple & Austrian Co., 293 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
Fisher Automobile Co., Indianapolis. 
. Rochester Auto. Co., 170 So. Av., Rochester. 
Jas. B. Seager, ‘tuscan, Ariz. 
Sutcliffe & Co., 411 Main St., Louisville, Ky. 
C. H. Johnson, 55 So. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Omaha. 
W. C. Jaynes Auto. Co., 873 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Day Automobile Co., St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 
George Hannan, 1455 California St., Denver. 
Clark & Hawkins, 903 Texas Av., Houston, Texas. 
The Manufacturers Co., 26 Fremont St., San Francisco. 
Oldsmobile Co., 728 National Av., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Olds Motor Works 


Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 











FIVE SUPERB 
ROYAL OCTAVO 
VOLUMES 


Containing Many Hundred [Illus- 
trations, Together with over 100 
Full-Page Photogravures and Half- 
Tone Etchings of Famous Historical Paint- 
ings, by TRUMBULL, CHAPPEL, and 
other Great Artists, making a most valu- 
able collection of historical illustrations. 


EVERY AMERICAN HOME SHOULD POSSESS 
THIS INSTRUCTIVE HISTORY 


No American home, however humble, should be 
without some readable and authentic narrative of the 
struggles and triumphs of that land whose name 
become the synonym of liberty. Such a work is Dr. 

ular History of the 


Ridpath’s Pop 

United States. Itisacompendium | Peads Like 
of the stirring facts of our history 

woven into a narrative so brilliant | @ Romance 


as to leave an ineffaceable impres- 
sion on the mind of the reader. The images rise from 
these pages like the creations of fiction, and the great 
acts of our national drama are set on the historic stage 
like the scenes of the Histories of Shakespeare. 
NEW FEATURES IN THE NEW EDITION 
In this New Edition 750 pages are devoted to the 
fascina’ subject of Phys: Geography and sta- 
tistics. ht: pages ase given to the new Census 
0 are valuable features not 





COLUMBUS BEFORE FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 


LATEST AS WELL AS BEST 


In its five volumes will be found all the 
main facts of our history, from the earliest 
times down to the terrible ending of the 
McKinley administration,—and the first 
year of President Roosevelt. 


Only 50 Cents 
Required 


- Rote k 1 in fi 1 
OUR OFFER: he work is issued in five a 


avo volumes, and is boun 
handsomely and urably in heavy cloth in imita- 
tion of half seal leather, which we offer to send 
Free for Examination, express paid, on receipt of 
50 cents, balance to be paid in twelve monthly pay- 
ments of one dollar each. We also bind it in the 
elegant half calf style, gold top, for 50 cents per month 
additional. This binding we specially recommend. 


We Make It Easy to Secure These 
Matchless Books 


Sign this Coupon or Write for Particulars 





ALLEN & CC 
150 Fifth - 4 venue, N.Y. 

1 accept your special offer to THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST Readers of Ridpath's History 
of the United States, and enclose 50 cents as 
initial payment. Send full particulars, and 
tf satisfactory, will order the set, otherwise 
the 50 cents is to be returned to me. 


HENRY 











1 We desire to warn the public 
CAUTION! against certain unauthorized so 
called histories of the U. 8. that claim Dr. Ridpath 
asauthor. The ONLY GENUINE U. 8. History by 
Dr. Ridpath bears his portrait as a trade mark on 
the title page. 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Is There Any Better, Stronger Evidence in the World of What We Can Do For 
You Than What Others Say We Have Done For Them ? 


Not mere testimonials, more than that, they are 


A Student in Detroit Writes Us: ‘TI: feel that the 
work I did under your directions has made it possible 
for me to win these prizes and I take pleasure in giving 
you the full measure of credit. ‘these prizes were 
obtained in competition with an entire selling force of 
more than 100 salesmen.” 


Another Student Writes From Chicago: “This 
company has been reorganized. 1 have been elected 
Secretary with an increase of salary. I feel grateful 
to the Page-Davis Co., and indebted for whatev er ad- 
vancement I may make in the future.” 


Our 64-Page 
Prospectus 
and Affidavits 


; Now Read What This Graduate From Cleveland 
actual instances. Says: “Since my last letter, | have made an agree 
ment to do the adver’ ising for the 

This bank has a capital of a million dollars. 
this on the side and still keep my position eee 
I guess things are coming my way. 


Now Read. This One From St. Louis, Mo.: “A 
week ago to-day I was given the Superintendency of 
this concern, with a very nice increase in salary. ‘Vhis 
promotion I lay entirely to the knowledge I’ve gained 
through your study and counsel.’ 

Still Another Success From Mt. Fair, Va.: 
address after May 24th will be 53- 55 Platt St., 





To Page=Davis Students 


Rochester, N. Y. 


‘Trust Co. 
I will do 
this new move in my life.” 


my present position.” 
“My 


A New York Man Writes As Follows: 
receipt of your letter of the 11th inst. 
for taking the interest in the matter therein referred to. 
I do not care, however, to make a formal application to 
the Philadelphia Concern as I feel very comfortable in 


I have just completed arrz angements 
for a position as Adv. Mgr. at a salary of about twice 
the amount I am getting here; with stipulations for 
the future. I give you the big part of the credit for 


“Am in 
and thank you 


00 in the First National Bank, Chicago-Chemical National 
Bank, New York and Union Bank of London, England, 
9 “— assures the responsibility of the statements made by 


the Pace- Davis Company. 
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FREE! 


THE ONLY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
ADVERTISING IN THE WORLD 


“‘Fowler’s 


Given away ABSOLUTELY FREE with a full paid 
enrollment in this, the original and most substantial in- 
stitution of its kind in the world. 


“ Fowler’s Publicity ” covers the entire world of pub- 


licity. 
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Bridgeport student 

now earning . §40 per week 
Reading student 

now earning . $35 per week 
So. Norwalk student 

now earning . $25 per week 
Worcester student 

now earning . $30 per week 

IN THE WEST 

Denver student 

now earning . $35 per week 
Portland student 

now earning . §60 per week 
Sacramento student 

now earning . $45 per week 
Omaha student 


“Fowler’s Publicity ” has 1016 extra large pages. 
“Fowler’s Publicity” contains 10,000 money making 
eas. 

“ Fowler’s Publicity ” embraces experiences of 250 suc- 
cessfu! merchants. 

“ Fowler’s Publicity ” comprises over 200 departments. 

“Fowler’s Publicity” has over 200 engravings, illus- 
trations. 

“ Fowler’s Publicity ” weighs 10 pounds and is three 
inches thick. 

“Fowler’s Publicity” is worth $100 to any manor 
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THE NEXT 


A Survey of the Can- 
didates and a Fore- 


SPEAKER 


By CHARLES 





cast of Their Chances 


HE withdrawal of Speaker Henderson as a 
candidate for reélection to Congress was a 
bolt from the blue. No sign had presaged it, 
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the Speaker. The West combined and won with 
Colonel Henderson, and it will seek to make his 








and no satisfactory explanation accompanied it. 
So far as the outside world knew, there was no 
cloud on the political sky of his district. Under 


























successor. 
But there will be Eastern candidates with strong 
ciaims and earnest friends. There is no one over- 





such circumstances his sudden declination of a 
nomination which had been made weeks before, 
and his refusal to run again before the people whom 
he had represented and of whom he had been the master spirit 
for twenty years, startled and stirred the whole country. 

The reason he gave for this surprising act added to the 
general perplexity. He said he found a sentiment among 
Republicans that he did ‘‘ not truly represent their views on 
the tariff question.’’ He added: ‘‘ Believing this condition 
to exist, and knowing that I do not agree with many of my 
people that trusts, to which I have been opposed, can be cured 
or the people benefited by free trade, in whole or in part, I 
must decline to accept the nomination.’’ 

Here was a statement that, coming from such a source, was 
more startling than the declination itself. It was a declara- 
tion from the Speaker of the House, the second officer of the 
Government and a lifelong leader of the Republican party, 
that there was a serious, and inferentially an irreconcilable, 
breach in the party ranks on the tariff question. It was a 
further declaration that this division extended to the method 
of treating and restraining the trusts, the implication being 
that one segment of the party proposed to strike at the trusts 
by striking at the tariff on trust-made goods, and that the other 
segment, which included the Speaker, believed this method 
disastrous, and proposed to reach the trusts through direct 
governmental control and regulation. 

The significance of such a declaration from such authority 
was apparent. The opposition had represented that there 
was a schism in the Republican party and had naturally 
sought to magnify it. So long as it was only their assertion 
the Republicans had an answer. But here was a manifesto 
from the Speaker of the House accrediting and sustaining 
their assertion. It was calculated to confuse his friends and 
delight his foes. The surprise was the greater when it was 
seen that between the views of Speaker Henderson as he him- 
self expounded them, and the views of the other Republican 
element, as set forth in the Iowa platform, there was no 
material divergence. His proclamation of a fundamental 
difference was not warranted by the known facts; other 
observers could not find the serious heterodoxy among his 
people from his own standpoint which he discovered; and 
that was what left the impression that his statement was an 
explanation which did not explain. 


Mr. Henderson's Bluff Personality 


It is no part of the purpose of this article to discuss party 
policies or shades of difference. It deals with the situation 
which is presented as to the Speakership, and with causes 
and principles only so far as they are necessary to an under- 
standing as we go along. Whether Speaker Henderson 
should run for Congress again or not was a question for him- 
self alone, and the rest of us have nothing to do with it 
except so far as the reasons he gives affect public issues and 
concern other interests than his own. If we do not see suffi- 
cient warrant or explanation in his exaggerated view ofa 
largely imaginary difference, we can find it in some of the 
traits of his strong and rugged personality. 

Independent of his position Speaker Henderson is one of 
the most interesting and forceful figures in public life. He 
has striking individuality and tremendous vigor and vitality. 
He possesses the fighting quality in marked degree and this 
fact made his retirement the more inexplicable. If there was 
a struggle on hand his pugnacity would naturally have 
impelled him to fight it out toa finish. As Speaker he is 
resolute, tenacious, and inclined to have his own way. He 
is strenuous for the full prerogatives of his office. But with 
his determined force are blended the qualities of hearty 


friendship and good fellowship which make him universally 
popular. He is frank, open, bluff and sincere. While insist- 
ent on all that is due his position, he has no affectations. He 
has been known to put spirit into a listless meeting by inter- 
rupting a speech with the enkindling notes of a patriotic song. 
He is the life of a dinner-party and will carry on a monologue 
of rollicking, exuberant jollity for an indefinite period. 

With his free, generous, ardent nature he is also impulsive 
and vehement. He is as quick to resent an offense as he is 
to recognize a service, and it is quite likely that in the hasty 
manifestation of this vigorous and explosive self-assertion 
may be found the secret of the sudden act which is otherwise 
difficult to understand. He will be missed from the arena in 
which he has so long been a conspicuous and militant figure. 
His power in debate is not so much that of broad and dispas- 
sionate discussion as that of rallying the forces for the final 
charge. He is a Prince Rupert of political controversy. In 
the Speaker’s chair he has been a barrier against profligate 
legislation, and an important factor in the great policies of 
the last four years. 


The Speaker’s Vast Power 


His retirement opens a keen contest for the succession. 
The Speakership is the commanding place in the legislative 
branch of the Government. The House is declining in power 
as compared with the Senate, but the Speaker is gaining 
power in the House. The Senate as a body overmatches the 
House as a body, but no Senator can match the Speaker in 
authority or potency. The power of the Senate is divided 
among the members; the power of the House is concentrated 
in the Speaker. It is an exaggeration, but not much of an 
exaggeration, to say that the Speaker is the House. He is 
not only the organ of the body over which he presides, but he 
is its master and controller. Under the rules he holds its 
sceptre and largely directs its action. 

He makes all the committees, and so exercises an over- 
shadowing influence in shaping legislation. He is himself 
the dominating member of the small Committee on Rules 
which directs the order of business, and so he practically 
determines what measures shall get before the House. He 
decides who shall be recognized among the dozen members 
that may be on their feet crying ‘‘ Mr. Speaker,’’ and if his 
eyes choose to be blind in any direction the luckless aspirant 
has little chance. There have been instances where a 
Speaker has failed throughout a whole long session to see a 
particular member who was known to purpose making a 
particular motion—that is, failed to see him at any time 
when the motion would have been in order. 

With all these various powers the Speaker holds the reins 
of the House in his hands and guides it very much at will. 
Of course, he must be in sympathy with the majority who 
create him, and must in the main be a fair interpreter of their 
purpose; but he has sometimes stood fast against a universal 
sentiment on some special measure, and in general his rule 
is a mild and ben€volent autocracy. It is a great office and 
may well tempt the ambition of any man. 

The choice of the new Speaker is partly a question of 
locality and partly a question of persons. A recognized rule 
in the code of American politics is the distribution of honors. 
Other things being equal they are expected to be divided 
among different sections. A great dominating personality, 
like Mr. Blaine or Mr. Reed, will override all local lines, but 
in the ordinary course of affairs the sentiment of division is 
potent. The East has the President and the West will claim 


mastering figure in the House to whom ail thought 

turns as the obvious and inevitable choice, and at 

the outset the canvass is likely to embrace several 
members of experience and ability. Until the New York 
delegation decide where to cast their lot in the end they 
will probably support Sereno E. Payne, the present chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. Mr. James S. Sherman 
may naturally aspire to the Speakership. He is an expert 
parliamentarian and, often called to the chair, has shown 
himself an admirable presiding officer. If that were the only 
thought no choice could be better; but even as the rallying 
point of the State, without any expectation of success, the 
ranking member would hardly be superseded for the titular 
leadership, and Mr. Payne will doubtless be the New York 
candidate. 


New York and Pennsylvania Candidates 


Mr. Payne is a sturdy, judicious, straightforward Repre- 
sentative. Without being brilliant he is solid and reliable. 
He has sound judgment, practical sense, long experience and 
upright purpose. As floor leader of the House by virtue of 
his chairmanship of the foremost committee, he is safe and 
conservative. He is more weighty than showy, and has the 
respect and confidence of his associates. But the locality 
argument is accentuated in his case. The Speaker will 
hardly be taken from the same State as the President, afd Mr. 
Payne will doubtless remain at the head of the Ways and 
Means. 

If Pennsylvania would unite earnestly upon one of her 
members, he could make a strong contest. Three members 
might be considered. General Bingham is ‘‘ the Father of 
the House,’’ the Representative of longest continuous service, 
and he is ready, skillful and familiar with all the ways of 
legislation. But he has announced that he will not seek the 
Speakership. Mr. Olmsted, of the Harrisburg district, has 
gained a prominent standing in a comparatively short service. 
He has a fine legal mind, an incisive wit and strength in 
debate. But he has not been long enough in the House yet 
to place him in the front rank of eligibles for the chair. 

There remains John Dalzell. His position in the House, 
his ability and his fitness all combine to entitle him to 
high consideration. No man will be named for Speaker 
who would more thoroughly grace the office. He is an 
accomplished presiding officer; he is master of the intri- 
cacies of the rules; he has poise, clearness of judgment and 
quickness of decision; he is fair, equable, trained and alert; 
he assembles in an unusual degree the qualifications for the 
place. The controlling political forces of Pennsylvania have 
not been altogether in sympathy with Mr. Daizell; but the 
conditions this year have permitted their full codperation, 
and if they could be brought to unite in supporting him his 
candidacy would become formidable. 

Mr. Littlefield, of Maine, was promptly in the field after 
Colonel Henderson’s withdrawal. He is never laggard. 
Full of intellectual and physical energy, he is intense in his 
activity and eager in his honorable ambition. He is a very 
Boanerges of the political realm, with strong mind, strong 
will, strong lungs and strong self-assertion. His first speech 
in the House challenged the attention of the country. In two 
terms of service he has put himself in the front rank, not of 
leaders, but of conspicuous figures. He is too independent 
and irregular to be a leader. He is not capricious, but he is 
not periodic and cyclical in his orbit. He shot off on his own 
tangent on the Porto Rican question, and has shown the same 
tendency to aberration in some other matters. He is a very 
dynamo of power and can be highly useful, but the electrical 
energy which makes him fly the track with meteoric dash will 
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militate against his elevation to a place which requires so 
much balance and stability, and on which so much depends. 
Besides, Maine recently had a Reed. 

If General Grosvenor, of Ohio, were not so much better 
fitted to shine on the floor he might be considered for the 
chair. But his talents and temperament are preéminently for 
debate. He is created by nature for the fighting arena. His 
fertile resource, his ready logic, his mordant sarcasm, his 
leonine courage make him a terror to his opponents in the 
contests of the House. But the qualities which give him his 
strength are so much more suited to the battles of the floor 
than to the impartial atmosphere of the gavel, and he is so 
much more needed there that there will be no thought of 
taking him away. Mr. Burton is the one other member of 
the Ohio delegation who has been suggested. He is a cour- 
teous, dignified and able gentleman who possesses the esteem 
of the House, and who has made a good record. 


**Uncle Joe’ Cannon Has the Best Chance 


The prevailing impression is that the West will concentrate 
on Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, and that the mantle of Colonel 
Henderson will fall on him. If sucha union can be effected 
it will win the prize. There is apparently no other member 
with whom there is a chance of such a Western combination. 
Mr. Hepburn, of Iowa, is the best and most powerful offhand 
debater of the House, but he has no special aptitude or ambi- 
tion to preside, and Iowa will not furnish two Speakers in 
succession. Mr. Babcock, of Wisconsin, played fast and loose 
with the iron and steel schedule, and, if there were no other 
obstacle, this would be fatal to him. Indiana, Michigan and 
Minnesota have strong delegations but no Speakership timber 
at present. The selection of Mr. Hopkins as the candidate 
for the Senate removes Mr. Canncn’s only rival from Illinois, 
and a survey of the field indicates that if there is to bea 
Western concentration it must be on him. 





‘On the contrary,’’ I said, ‘‘I know more about 
circuses than I do about anything else on earth.’”’ 
That was the literal truth. Ever since the time when, big- 
eyed and bewildered, I had first passed between the canvas 
flaps and smelled the smells of the ring, I had missed but 
two circuses—one when I broke my leg, and the other on 
my wedding-day. Even my attentions to the opposite sex took 
the form of invitations to the circus. In fact, it was Alice’s 
unaffected admiration on one of these occasions for the world- 
renowned Torquato brothers that first convinced me of the 
close and subtle sympathy that existed between us. When I 
was not actually visiting circuses I was thinking about them. 
So now, though to the outer world I was but the respectable 
and fairly prosperous proprietor of a sash, door and blind fac- 
tory, my soul was the soul of a circus man, and a circus man 
of definite and original ideas. At least, I thought so. 
Certainly it had seemed Fate and not the postman that 
brought to one and the same breakfast-table the Cincinnati 
lawyer’s letter telling me of Uncle Ephraim’s legacy, and the 
newspaper containing a notice that the sheriff of Abnarie 
County would expose for sale at public auction on the eight- 
eenth day of December “‘ the livestock, rolling-stock, tents, 
and other effects belonging to Walker’s Combination Shows.”’ 
I had attended this circus annually for seven years. I read 
the letter and the notice alternately until breakfast was over, 
slipped them into my pocket and re-read them whenever I had 
a chance at the office, dreamed of circuses all night long, and 
in the morning announced to Alice that I had determined to 
buy Walker’s Combination Shows. 
‘ The circus that I have the running of,’’ I said, ‘‘ will be 
exactly what it pretendsto be. It’s an absurd superstition that 
people want lies in the circus business. Suppose a milliner 


ie you don’t know how torun a circus,’’ ventured Alice. 
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Mr. Cannon is an original, unique and picturesque figure. 
There is no other member of the House like him —hardly any 
other man now in public life of just the same type. He has 
little regard for the conventionalities and would never make 
a polished and model presiding officer in the exterior graces. 
The freedom from accepted codes which he displays in the 
committee-room he would not, indeed, carry into the chair, 
and, while the stateliness of a Blaine or a Carlisle would be 
missed, there would be no eccentricity or gaucherie. Heeven 
approaches courtliness at times in his contrasts, like Andrew 
Jackson. As there is often a real touch of sentiment in his 
plainness of speech, so there is sometimes a real flavor of 
high-bred decorum in his plainness of manner. 

But if he is not a Chesterfield in his blandishments, he is a 
very Titan in his rugged force. He has robust strength and 
inflexible honesty. As chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations he has been the terror of jobbers and the enemy of 
extravagance. There is no member of the House whose 
words command more attention or exercise more influence. 
He does not speak often, and never except when he has some- 
thing to say, but then he speaks with a directness, pungency 
and aptness which challenge respect and carry conviction. 
He uses plain Saxon words, homely illustrations and scrip- 
tural phrases, and sometimes convulses the House with his 
quaint humor. He has no oratory or eloquence, but once in 
a while on fit occasion he has a vein of pathos which touches 
the heart. 

Mr. Cannon isa forceful personality with strong convictions 
and resolute will. Colonel Henderson is positive in his ideas, 
but, approached in the right way, he is amiable and com- 
plaisant. Mr. Cannon is equally positive, and hardly as 
amiable and plastic. His long battle with all the influences 
that are arrayed to break down the barriers against inroads 
on the treasury has left him determined and stubborn. 
Supplementing the bent of a strong nature it has made him 
self-reliant and assertive. He would vigorously enforce the 


Candid Circus 


advertised the finest hats on earth and sent out colored pic- 
tures of all sorts of Paris creations, but made you pay your 
money in advance and finally gave you the style of two years 
ago with one side stove in and a moth-eaten feather. You 
wouldn’t go to that shop more than once, would you? Yet 
that isn’t a bit more absurd ora bit more outrageous than for 
every six-for-a-dime circus to call itself the greatest show on 
earth, and put up pictures of ladies who can fly eighty-one feet 
through the air and the hippopotamus whose mouth runs back 
eighteen inches behind his front legs, and sweats blood and 
is the only one of his kind in captivity.’’ I had to stop here 
for I was out of breath. Alice only sighed. 

‘‘There’s no use arguing,’’ I added, ‘‘ because, you see, 
I’ve made up my mind, and we’ve got to invest uncle’s money 
somehow.”’ 

No one but a hardened press agent could possibly have 
called Walker’s Combination Shows the greatest on earth. 
It was a very good one-ring circus, and I bought it outright 
for thirty-eight thousand dollars. I never knew much about 
the details, but everybody said I had a bargain. 

My first official act as proprietor was to send for the former 
manager of the show, a slim young man named Birney who 
wore a red waistcoat and smoked cigarettes incessantly. To 
him I unfolded my plans as succinctly as I could, and paused 
forareply. It was a long time in coming. At length he 
asked me if I had ever heard the story of old Seltzer 
Harrington and the peanut man. I was compelled to admit 
that I had not. 

*‘ Well,” he began, ‘‘ Seltzer Harrington was in our busi- 
ness for a good many years. The boys called him Seltzer 
because he was always so bubbly and lively-like. He used 
to do a tumbling turn, but one spring he broke his leg and 
had to quit fora while. So he went into the country. It was 
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powers and prerogatives of the chair. If the Speaker holds 
the reins of the House, they would not be lax in the hands of 
Mr. Cannon. His long service and his personal qualities 
render him a potent factor in legislation, and with the power 
of the Speakership he would make a still stronger impress. 


If the House Should Go Democratic 


Personality, locality and fitness will have much to do with the 
selection, but not all. Dexterity of management and com- 
bination will be an element. There are other officers of the 
House to be considered and adjusted in the distribution. 
There are powerful chairmanships to be played for by States 
and by individuals. The game is one of high politics in vari- 
ous senses— influence upon party policies and tendencies, 
bearing upon the status of conspicuous and pivotal members, 
relation to the grouping of States and of large delegations — 
and all of these multiplied considerations will be handled 
with skill by contending managers. When Mr. Reed’s suc- 
cessor was to be chosen a number of candidacies were 
announced, but Colonel Henderson’s combination swiftly 
mastered the field and the other cards rapidly tumbled one 
after the other. It may be so again, and it may not. 

It has been assumed that the new Speaker, like the present, 
will be a Republican. This is generally taken for granted 


and it rests on every probability. There is every reason to ~ 


believe that the Republicans will maintain their control of the 
House. Should this expectation fail and the Democrats, by 
some surprising turn, secure a majority it will change the 
whole face of the contest. Mr. Richardson, the present 
minority leader, would claim his reward, but he has lost 
ground, and would have formidable competitors. Mr. 
Williams, of Mississippi, and Mr. De Armond, of Missouri, 
would divide the forces of a suddenly jubilant party. Both 
are brilliant debaters, and it is reasonably clear that both 
will continue to enjoy and adorn the floor. 







lonesome there, and dull, of course, and he was longin’ for a 
change when an old party come along with a covered wagon 
and stopped over.a day in the village, sellin’ peanuts and 
lemonade. Nobody seemed in much of a hurry to buy, and 
the old feller in the cart didn’t take in mor’n enough to pay 
for his supper. Seltzer got to talkin’ with the old man, and 
found that the outfit was all he had in the world, and him all 
broke up because business was such a fizzle. Well, Seltzer 
he had a good heart, and was bored to death besides, so what 
does he do but ask the old man what he’ll take for the busi- 
ness, good will and peanuts and all. He says a hundred 
dollars and gets it. 

“* Seltzer figured around a while and then he took all the 
little short peanuts that hadn’t only one kernel in; and then 
he bought a package of dyes and he stained every peanut the 
brightest kind of blue. He put ’em up in little pasteboard 
boxes, six in a box, and then hung out a big sign on the 
wagon: . 

GENUINE SENEGAMBIAN PLARKUM NUTS 
Just as they are sold on Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Ten Cents a Box. 


‘* Well, sir, you wouldn’t believe me if I told you how much 
Seltzer cleared that summer selling Plarkum nuts to the 
Rubes at six for a dime that they wouldn’t buy at five cents 
a quart when they knew ’em as peanuts.’’ 

“Is that a true story?’’ I asked. 

‘Well, I didn’t know the man myself,’ was Birney’s 
cheerful reply, ‘‘ but I guess you get my idea. The people 
like the old-style circus ads., and they’ve got used to counting 
off about so much for exaggeration. If you don’t start your 
talk pretty high it’ll fall down before it reaches the crowd at 
all. See? Remember, we aren’t showin’ on Broadway.”’ 








‘‘ What was your salary last year?’’I asked. He told me. 

‘“Tf I raise you five hundred, will you see what you can do 
with my plan?’’ 

‘*Sure,’’ he said. ‘‘ You’re the doctor, Mr. Hopkins.’’ 

Birney seemed to know everybody who had ever been con- 
nected withacircus, and I gave him free rein in selecting the 
performers and arranging our dates, while I turned my atten- 
tion to the advertising. I sent out a notice, first of all, sum- 
moning all the members of the company to headquarters — on 
a Sunday afternoon, for I knew that many of them were ful- 
filling vaudeville engagements and could come at no other 
time. Then I went to the office of the lithographers who had 
done the show’s printing in former years. There I was 
referred to Mr. Judson, a sad-looking, thick-set man with a 
drooping mustache and a wandering eye. ‘‘I called,’’ I 
began, ‘‘ to see if you can send a photographer to take some 
pictures for me Sunday afternoon, the twenty-eighth. I have 
just bought Walker’s Combination Shows, and I want to get 
my posters ready.’’ 

“It’s not at all necessary, Mr.— Mr. Hopkins,”’ he said, 
glancing at my card. ‘‘ Just write out what you’ve got. We 
can have the posters ready in plenty of time.’’ He was 
extremely polite, but he talked exactly as though I were a 
child and he a kind, elder brother trying to explain that, after 
all, macaroni is not made from twigs of the breadfruit tree, 
but constructed in factories. 

‘* Perhaps it’s not usual,” I said, ‘‘ but I want mine done 
that way whether it’s usual or not.’’ 

‘“We haven’t any photographer,’’ said Mr. Judson, as if 
that put an end to the negotiations. ‘‘ You see, our business 
isn’t done that way at all.’’ 

‘* There are other houses that could get me photographers,’’ 
I suggested. 

““Oh, we can get one. Wecan get one,’’ he said. ‘‘ But 
really, Mr. Hopkins, you’ll do better to leave it tous. You 
see a photograph never ” 

So I left him, still trying to explain why it was that a circus 
tent was bound to look smaller in a photograph than ina 
drawing. 

Never have I seen a more disgusted gathering than assem- 
bled on my training-ground the next Sunday. The ladies 
fussed and fidgeted, the men swore to each other, and all 
watched me curiously, as though I were some strange animal. 
Yet I was inflexible. Through all the important parts of the 
performance they went over and over again for the benefit of 
Alice, myself, the next-door neighbor’s little boy and three 
photographers, one from the poster man and two of my own 
hiring. It was a sight for the gods tosee Jimmy Davison 
(Cestini he was on the program) turning somersaults back 
and forth on the backs of two patient, bewildered horses, 
while the three knights of the tripod trotted along behind. 

We barely staved off a fight between Jimmy and the tallest 
photographer when the cavalcade reached the end of the lot, 
but we kept up the performance until sundown. I verily 
believe that the company would have handed in their resigna- 
tions in a body if it had not been for the hot supper at the 
hotel I ordered up afterward. 

We had a hundred and sixty-eight negatives in all, not 
counting half a thousand spoiled ones. Some of them were 
hopelessly ineffective. I had never realized before how 





close the hoop is to the horse’s back when the equestrienne jumps 
through it, nor how near together are the flying trapezes when the 
gentleman in the spangled trunks swings across. Still, a few were 
uncommonly good. Even Jimmy Davison looked pleased when I 
showed him his own likeness upside down in the air half-way between 
the two prancing steeds. The performing geese, our especial pride, 
had posed like the professionals they were, and made as whimsically 
solemn a group as any one could ask for. Across the bottom of each 
picture flaming letters (for I did not draw the line at flaming letters) 
were to announce, ‘‘ THIS IS EXACTLY WHAT YOU WILL SEE 
IF YOU GO TO WALKER’S COMBINATION SHOWS (REOR- 
GANIZED).’’ I thought that word ‘‘ reorganized’’ a particularly 


convincing touch. 


Next I wrote a smaller handbill. A faded copy of it lies before 


me now. This was part of it: 


WALKER’s COMBINATION SHOWS ( REORGANIZED ). 
This is not the Greatest Show on Earth, 
but 
It is a Mighty Good Circus. 
Its Tents are not the Largest Ever Constructed, 
but 
There will be plenty of room for you all. 
; We have 
2 Trained Elephants. (We do not call each one a herd.) 
Clowns that will really make you Laugh, 
A Troupe of Trained Geese, a thing you have probably 
never seen before. 
Acrobats who revive some of the lost arts of the 
Circus Ring. 


In short, it is the Old-Fashioned, Wholesome, Satisfactory 
One-ring Circus, brought up to date and made 
just as good as care and money can make it. 
Don’t pay double prices and get cross-eyed 
trying to watch a three-ring hodge- 
podge, but patronize 


WALKER's COMBINATION SHOWS ( REORGANIZED). 


This, it seemed to me, was just the sort of plain talk that should 
appeal to the average, sensible circus-goer. Numerous violations of 
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the most elementary rules of advertising have since been 
pointed out to me. I know now, for instance, that I should 
not have admitted the possibility of there being a square 
inch of unoccupied space in the tent, and that I should not 
have put my negatives first, but I did not know it then. 

We gave our initial performance on April 6 at a neighbor- 
ing college town. Alice and I drove over in the morning. 
Just to go past the billboards was an intoxication, and a 
delightful little thrill went up and down my spine whenever 
I saw one of my handbills on a doorstep or in an ash-barrel. 
There was some sort of a class celebration in progress, and two 
or three hundred students marched to the circus in a body and 
cheered the performance as systematically as if it had been a 
football game. That, I thought, augured well for our success. 

‘* Forty kids, twenty-four yaps, one hundred ten dead- 
heads.’’ This was Birney’s first day’s report after he took 
theshow on the road. Three days later his dispatch was, 
** No report fit to read from this hole in ground.’’ I had to 
face the situation. My circus had failed, and Uncle 
Ephraim’s money was disappearing as quickly as the hay- 
stack I had once seen my two elephants attack. Then came 
the typhoid fever. Worry, I suppose, had made me an easy 
victim. I began to see circuses, more of them, and better 
ones than I had ever imagined in my life. I donot remember 
anything else until the day when I sat up in bed clutching a 
yellow bundle of telegrams. 

The first fourteen kept up the doleful strain. The fifteenth 
made me rub my eyes. ‘‘ Rushing business,’’ it said. And 
others repeated it, again and again. ‘‘ Heavy rain, some 
empty seats,’’ and ‘‘ Polar bear dead; sold remains to local 
museum,’ came as a positive relief. They showed me I was 
not still in delirium. 

If our first visit to the circus had been a triumph, we 
planned to make our second, when it passed through the next 
county, an imperial entry. The complete vindication of my 
theories about circuses, in the face of all discouragements, 
had filled me with a very justifiable pride, but when we left 
the train and started toward the tents that loomed up like 
clouds half a mile away I had a shock. Across the street a 
gaudy colored poster caught my eye and astonished me, for 
mine was the only circus in town and I knew we had no pic- 
tures like that. 

At the extreme left was a bird’s-eye view of a menagerie 
that stretched back, apparently, for miles, in unbroken lines 
of cages, with three rhinoceri and a half-acre of elephants 
disporting themselves in the foreground. I saw the names 
‘* Cyanocephalus’’ and ‘‘ Bovalapus.’’ In the next section a 
Mexican, an Arab, a Cossack, and a gentleman in blue tights 
were smoking cigarettes, turning handsprings and doing other 
calm things on the backs of wild black horses. Next came 
an elephant walking a tight rope and a number of roosters 
playing on cornets and trombones. Inthe right-hand section 
was a picture of a chariot race, and underneath it I caught 
some allusion to the sports and pastimes of Imperial Rome. 
And above the hideous display was the name ‘‘ Walker’s 
Combination Shows.’’ Something more was written under 
it and I nerved myself to read, ‘‘ Now Combined for the First 
Time With Hopkins’ Hippotheatron, the Whole Comprising 


Without Doubt the Greatest Show Ever Seen Under Canvas.”’ 
Alice was left to her own devices. Weak as I was, I 
sprinted to the big tent in a way that made the small boys 
cheer. ‘‘I’m Mr. Hopkins, the owner of the show,’’ I man- 
aged to gasp to the first attendant I saw. ‘‘ Find Mr. Birney 
and send him here.’’ 

We had tried long and hard to invent a kind of side show 
which should be at once interesting and honest, and, failing, 
had cut out side shows altogether. Yet now I saw before me 
a row of oil paintings twenty feet high, and a man in a little 
box explaining them to a knot of rustics. 

He had a voice that seemed to be entirely automatic, and it 
jolted along from one topic to another without a break, while 
his outstretched hand moved from picture to picture around the 
half-circle like the second hand of a clock. He stopped fora 
moment at the two-headed Halicora or mermaid, captured 
alive by Uncle Sam’s sailors in Manila Bay. Then he went 
on: ‘‘ Professor Farini, the incomparable illusionist, is exhib- 
iting his marvelous tableau representing the Satanic Majesty 
or the King of Hades [he pronounced it to rhyme with 
** shades’’] making an effort to secure a pitcher of Milwaukee 
lager beer. He is not very successful, as you will see, for 
somebody or something intervenes and brings it to the 
bottom.”’ 

The outstretched hand disappeared for a moment behind 
the little pulpit and came up again holding an enormous fork 
on which were impaled about three pounds of flabby raw beef. 

‘This is the wild man’s supper——’’ was all I heard, for 
Birney tapped me on the shoulder. ‘‘ What’s this foolish- 
ness?’’ I almost screamed. 

‘*Do you mean to say you don’t know?’’ he shouted, and 
fumbling in his pocket produced an old telegram. My hand 
trembled more than ever as I read: 


Mr. Hopkins taken very ill. Run circus to suit 
yourself. Alice T. Hopkins. 


Alice had disappeared. ‘‘ Come inside,’’ said Birney, 
soothingly. ‘‘ The circus is as good as ever, but what was 
the use, if nobody came to it?”’ 


At Christmas I gave Birney a half-interest in Walker’s 
Combination Shows and Hopkins’ Hippotheatron. They keep 
us both more than prosperous. He travels with the show. 
I give most of my time to the sash, door and blind factory. 


Rud 


Between Hant and Cant 


STORY of the new British Premier, A. J. Balfour, is told 
at the British Embassy at Washington. 

In his University course Mr. Balfour made a speciaity of 
moral science. Even throughout his political career philos- 
ophy has been one of his diversions. 

During his political novitiate one of his former chums at 
Cambridge met him and said: ‘‘I dare say you’re finding 
some difference between philosophy and politics? ’’ 

** All the difference between Kant and cant,’’ retorted the 
future Premier. 
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NEVER HAVE I SEEN A MORE DISGUSTED GATHERING 





ular stress on wealth as a requisite for 
membership, as the astute reader may 
have guessed without the reading of a line; but 
he may not have conjectured that the club was 
organized for social purpose: only by men of wit, or, to be 
more exact, by men who live by their wits; for while the two 
may be often found together they are more often far apart. 

The Beggars’ Club is just what the name signifies, a club 
for those who live to beg and who beg to live. Some twenty- 
and-five beggars were wont to meet by chance at irregular 
intervals in McQuinn’s “‘ barrel-house.”’ 

A composite photograph of the club might be interesting, 
and no doubt a valuable adjunct to the orthopzdist’s collec- 
tion. It would show a man with one leg and a quarter, one 
arm and three-quarters, one eye and a fraction; his body 
would be as twisted as a contortionist’s, and his face would 
be a puzzle that could be solved only by taking it apart and 
putting the parts together in every possible combination. 
The clothes of this composite man would simply bea rag that 
had a trick of clinging together. 

Perhaps you would like to attend one of their meetings to 
listen to the telling of a few of their stories by which they 
drive duil care to death and warm the cockles of chill 
penury? If you decide upon going I can assure you in 
advance a hearty welcome to their humble board. There 
you may find the bread you have cast upon the water and 
there you may be paid back in your own coin. I can offer no 
other inducements, but if these prove sufficient I stand ready 
to secure you an entrée into the Beggars’ Club. 


r SHE Beggars’ Club does not lay any partic- 


Sam the Scribe, Man of Letters 


Sam the Scribe was the first to find his way into McQuinn’s 
on Monday night, which, were he not usually last, would not 
be a fact worthy of chronicling. The Scribe is not a very 
good club member; he is usually surly, uncommunicative, 
and not over-companionable, but then, being the only literary 
member of the club—the others, without exception, being 
engaged in commercial pursuits—he is allowed privileges. 

Sam is a man of letters, and if a beggar ever hands you a 
mendicant epistle—one half sheet of note reeking with woe 
and thumb marks—you may be sure that Sam is the author. 
Were he an ambitious man, with the itch for fame, he would 
long ago have composed ‘‘ The Beggars’ Handy Letter-Writer 
— No Beggar Should be Without One.’’ 

Nevertheless, Sam’s letters are written in accordance with a 
set price rather than with a set form. 
For five cents he wiil write you a 
letter setting forth the discomfort 
of being lame; for ten cents he will 
expatiate upon the misfortune of 
blindness ; for one which details the 
misfortune of blindness and the dis- 
comfort of lameness he demands 
fifteen cents. You can readily 
enough see how the combination can 
be varied and how Samuel avoids 
doing a strictly one-priced business. 

Blind Bill was the second to enter; 
on seeing the man of letters a smile 
lit up his haggard face. 

“Yer just the man I’m after,”’ 
remarked Bill. 

““Why?’’ grumbled Sam. 

‘‘I wants yer to write me a lame 
letter; I’m tired of bein’ blind. I 
wants a lame one this time.’’ 

‘*T don’t want to be bothered with 
business here. Can’t a fellow find 
amusement in this club?”’ 

Bill insisted; he even offered an 
extra nickel as a compensation for 
bringing business into the pleasure 
hours of this brain-worker. Sam 
was holding out for the extra com- 
pensation, and he borrowed a pen 
and ink from McQuinn and started 
to dash off an essay on the inconvenience of being lame. 

He had barely finished his task when Lame Tom fairly ran 
into the room and shouted: 

“* Glad yer here. Yer de very man I wants.’’ Even the 
Beggars’ Club can afford a lion. 

“Well, and what do you want?’’ 

“TI wants a blind letter. I’m tired of bein’ lame,”’ 
responded Tom. 

Blind Bill saw an opportunity to turn a dishonest penny. 

‘* See here!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ ef yer’d been here a minute 
ago we could have changed our Jetters. But I’ll tell you what 
I'll do; I’ll sell you meh blind letter for half price.’’ 


ORAWN BY W. GLACKENS 


Editor’s Note —This is the first in a series of three papers which 
will appear at brief intervais. 


wy 2. 
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THE BEGGARS’ CLUB 


RK. FRIEDMAN 


AUTHOR OF BY BREAD ALONE, ETC. 


I—A Word to Non-Members 


MEETING THE FIRST— IN WHIGH BLIND BILL 
AND HUNGRY HENRY PROVE THAT IT’S ILL- 
TRYING TO BEAT A MAN AT HIS OWN GAME 


Sam protested. In his eyes this was tantamount to an 
infringement on copyright; but the trade was consummated 
before the Scribe had found time to finish the wording of his 
protest. He changed his tactics, being a wily man, and, ceas- 
ing to appeal to Tom’s sense of honor, appealed to his sense 
of cupidity. 

‘* Tom,’’ questioned he, “* you can’t read; how do you know 
that the letter is genuine? He may be sticking you with a 
petition for work for all you know about it.’’ 

‘*T’ll take Bill’s word for it,’’? answered Tom; ‘‘ I was wid 
him yesterday when he sprung de letter on a cove an’ got a 
dime.’”’ 

Sam was about to resign himself to his loss and make the 
worst out of it when his fertile mind hit upon still another 
resource. 

‘* Bill,’’ said he, turning to face the newly-made lame man, 
‘* T played a trick on you in the letter. I wrote that you are 
a fraud and a liar.’’ 

‘*De truth never hurts no one,’’ retorted the other philo- 
sophically. ‘‘’Sides, I’ll run my chances fer a nickel.’’ 

The Scribe became wroth. ‘‘I’ll get even with you fel- 
lows,’’ he shouted. And he did get even with them; those 
letters were exchanged surreptitiously that same evening, and 
I shall tell you later what came of it. 

‘‘ Ef you’re going to be lame,’’ argued Tom with Bill, not 
heeding the Scribe’s wrath, ‘‘ yer’11 need a wooden leg, an’ 
I’ll sell you mine cheap.”’ 

The cunning Bill, who even in his blindness had preserved 
an eye for business, shook his head. ‘‘ Yer don’t need no peg 
ter be lame wid.”’ 

** Yes, but it goes better dat way,’’ cajoled Thomas; ‘‘ peo- 
ple kind ef feel sorry fer de wooden leg.’’ 

** Oh, I’ll work it,’’ yawned Bill. ‘‘ Sides, de Scribe put 
inaline about me getting a collection fer to buy a wooden peg. 
I heard him read it aloud when he was writin’ it.’’ 


“IT WANTS YER TO WRITE ME A LAME 
LETTER; I’M TIRED OF BEIN’ BLIND” 


‘All right,’’ replied the erstwhile lame man, as if totally 
unconcerned, ‘‘I’ll keep on bein’ lame an’ I’ll work yer 
beat.’’ 

It was high time for the novice in ‘‘ pegging ’’ to become 
apprehensive. 

‘“Come now,’’ queried he, ‘‘ what will yer take fer the 
peg?”’ 

“*T ain’t a-goin’ to sell it.’’, And Tom shook his head. 

** Goin’ ter give it to a hospital, I suppose,’’ observed Bill 
sarcastically. 

Tom did not see fit to heed his friend’s sarcasm, asserting, 
“IT wouldn't sell it, but I’ll rent it; fer de blind game 
mightn’t go an’ den I wants de leg back ag’in. I'll let 
yer have it fer dree cents a week; dree weeks an’ 
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one-quarter paya- 
ble in advance.’’ 

“*Done!’’ cried 
the other. 

Tom proceeded 
to unwrap a roll 
of dirty paper 
linen, and to un- 
do two straps that 
held the peg to 
the upper half of 
his leg. 

Bill put on his 
newly acquired 
property and be- 
gan to hobble up 
and down the 
room with all the 
pride of a boy 
who mounts stilts 
for the first time. 

‘* Dere’s some 
fun in dis,’’ he 
shouted. 

** You’ll see more fun yet before you get through with it,’”’ 
muttered the Scribe, who had been sitting moodily in a 
corner. 

By this time the other members of the club had filed in 
and taken their seats around the table. 

Hungry Henry drew out a loaf of bread and a ham and 
started to make sandwiches for the crowd. This was an un- 
usual and unexpected proceeding, and the members looked at 
him inquiringly. 

Henry saw that an explanation was required and he did 
not hesitate to give it. 





“17M PROUD TER SAY FER ONCET IN 
MEH LIFE I HAD ENUF TER EAT” 


Hungry Henry’s Touching Tale 


‘* Gents,’’ began Henry, ‘‘ yer needn’t be afraid ter eat dis 
bread ’cause I come by it honestly, an’ don’t let yer appetites 
be spoiled fer fear dat yer robbin’ me. I’m proud ter say 
fer oncet in meh life I had enuf ter eat. I meets a cove 
terday an’ I springs de old dodge on ter him. 

‘** Mister,’ says I, ‘do yer mind helpin’ a man what’s 
starvin’ to de price ef a meal?’ 

“‘ De cove smiles an’ he says, like all de coves says, ‘ Why 
don’t yer work?’ * 

‘** Well,’ says I, ‘I worked in a rollin’ mill, an’ de mill 
shut down last week, an’ I ain’t been able fer ter find nothin’ 
ter do, an’ I ain’t eat a bite since den.’ 

‘** Yer must be hungry,’ says he wid a grin. 

‘** Hungry,’ says I; ‘I’m a-dyin’ ter eat.’ 

‘** Well,’ says he, ‘ we’ll see what we kin do’; an’ he pulls 
out a handful of shiners dat would make yer eyes water. 

“ He fishes out a quarter an’ I puts meh hand out. Den 
he puts de quarter back, an’ I swears ter myself. Den he 
fishes out a half, an’ I puts out both meh hands. Den he puts 
de half back, an’ I swears aloud; an’ he laughs. 

‘Tf yer hungry,” says he, ‘ come wid meh an’ I’ll get yer 
a meal!’ 

‘* Gents, I was hungry in dead earnest; but seein’ de cove 
had fun wid meh I t’ought I’d have fun wid de cove, an’ I 
hangs back. 

“** Come on,’ says he; ‘I t’ought yer was hungry?’ 

‘** Tam,’ says I, ‘ but I don’t like ter eat in de places where 
yer goes. Give meh de dime an’ let meh go where I wants!’ 

“** Not much,’ says he; ‘I knowed yer was a-playin’ off!’. 

‘Well, de cove takes meh ter a saloon, an’ he says ter de 
barkeep, ‘ Dis boy is hungry; he’s a-starvin’ an’ he wants a 
san’wich!’ 

“He grins, an’ de guy behin’ de bar grins. I was a-grin- 
nin’ too, fer I didn’t want de guy ter think dat I wasn’t on 
ter him. But in meh stomach I feels queer an’ meh mouth 
waters; fer I was hungry enuf ter cry an’ no joke, an’ yous 
fellers knows dat when I’m hungry, I’m hungry. 

*** Den,’ says I ter de cove, unhitchin’ two buttons, ‘I gets 
all I wants or I don’t eat, eh?’ 

“** Sure thing,’ says de cove. 

** De guy cuts two bricks ef bread, an’ he puts a trowelful 
ef ham atween. It being double size the cove puts down two 
dimes, an’ de guy grins an’ de cove laughs. 

** De san’wich goes down quicker en de two dimes. An’I 
says ter de guy, ‘I wants a san’wich next time; yer ain’t 
a-feedin’ a mouse er a canary bird!’ 

‘* An’ fer half an hour I keeps de guy a-cuttin’ an’ de cove 
a-payin’, an’ meh jus’ beginnin’ ter feel dat food had crossed 
meh hungry lips! 
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‘** Ver cost meh fifty cents already,’ says de cove; ‘ain’t 
yer ever goin’ ter quit?’ 

‘** Don’t talk quit,’ saysI; ‘I ain’t begun; I’m just workin’ 
up an appetite. When a man ain’t eat nothin’ fer a week a 
man’s hungry!’ 

“““It looks as ef yer ain’t eat nothin’ fer a year,’ says de 
guy, his mouth wide open an’ his eyes out, es ef I was a 
freak, which I ain’t. 

*** It may be a year,’ puts in I, ‘’fore I strikes dis snap 
ag’in! I’m layin’ in a serply. Now, please don’t bother 
meh, an’ leave meh give meh attention ter eatin’.’ 

*** Tt’s one dollar,’ pipes de cove when de guy was a-layin’ 
de foundation fer de sixth; ‘ ain’t yer afeard ef indigestion?’ ’’ 

“** No,’ I says, ‘I ain’t had dat complaint since de time 
when I eat fer two weeks widout takin’ time fer sleep!’ 

** * Say,’ says de guy, layin’ down his knife an’ rubbin’ his 
arm, ‘ yer ought ter get some un ter feed yer by de hour!’ 

“*T gives him one look, an’ I says, ‘ Ef I did, I’d git some 
un ter do de feedin’ as knows how ter make a san’wich; yer 
ain’t a-cuttin’ fer a invalid.’ 

‘* Den I takes de knife from de guy an’ I makes a san’wich 
as was‘a san’wich. . 

*** Dat’ll cost yer thirty cents,’ says de guy to de cove. 

“De cove turns pale. ‘How much 
’ill yer take ter quit?” axes he. 

“““T’ll calkerlate,’ says I, ‘an’ I’ll let 
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‘** Excuse meh,’ answers I, ‘ but yer pinion ef blindness is 
peculiar.’ 

“** Tt is sometimes,’ he grins, an’ de clerks stop workin’ an 
grins, too. ‘I don’t believe yer blind,’ he goes on, ‘ an’ I’m 
goin’ ter put yer to de test!’ 

““*T’m perfectly willin’,’ replies I. But I feels skeered, 
fer he was a smart-lookin’ feller, an’ dis test business is tick- 
lish sometimes. 

“* De first thing he done was ter throw a quarter on his desk. 
‘ Guess what dat is,’ snaps he, ‘an’ yer kin have it.’ 

‘**Tt’s a quarter,’ snaps I, an’ I puts out meh hand ter 
grab it. 

*** Don’t be too quick, meh blind friend,’ says he, puttin’ 
his hand over de coin; ‘ ef yer was blind how could yer tell 
dat de piece ef money was a quarter?’ 

‘‘T was almost caught dat time. I had no business ter call 
de turn, but de sight of de quarter made meh greedy; but I 
thinks quick an’ I answers, ‘ De hearin’ ef de blind is acute; 
I kin tell any coin by de ring.’ 

“** Yer must have been a paying-teller in a bank ter know 
money so well,’ says he. But he gives meh de quarter. 


‘*T starts ter go out in a hurry wid meh quarter, de clerks 
all laughin’, when he calls meh back. 





yer know in half an hour.’ 

“** Ver ain’t a lightnin’ calkerlator,’ 
says he. 

‘** No, not when I’m eatin’,’ answers I. 

“**T can’t stay here all de night,’ 
says de cove; ‘I must catch a train.’ 

*** All right,’ says I, ‘I'll eat a bit 
quicker.’ 

‘*** Yes, we close at twelve sharp,’ says 
de guy. 

““*Tt’s only nine now,’ smiles I; ‘I'll 
be through by dat time.’ 

‘** Tm glad ter hear dat,’ says de cove. 
Den he says ter de guy: ‘ Yer gives dis 
feller two loaves ef bread an’ a ham, an’ 
let him take it home. An’ de next time 
I meets yer,’ says he ter meh, ‘I’ll give 
yer a dime widout axin’ ef yer hungry.’ 

“** An’ de next time a gentleman axes 
yer fer de price ef a meal,’ says I, ‘ yer 
wants ter take his word fer it, an’ not 
believe dat he’s a liar ’cause he’s poor!’ 

‘IT takes meh ham an’ bread an’ I 
walks away, an’ de cove calls out an’ he 
says: 

‘** T wants yer name; I wants ter know 
yer when we meets ag’in.’ 

‘** Hungry Henry,’ answers I. 

‘** Yername must have been brn wid 
yer,’ says he.’’ 

Before the laughter evoked by Hungry 
Henry’s story had died away, Blind Bill 
arose to his feet and, as if moved by an 
overwhelming impulse of generosity, 
shouted, ‘‘ Gents, I’ll treat!’’ 

Bill’s liberality was greeted with a 
general look of disappointment, for the 
restricting clause, ‘‘ That is, if McQuinn 
will trust me,’’ usually followed his 
liberal proposal. Now McQuinn never 
trusted anybody, and Bill’s munificence 
passed current for the homage which stinginess pays to gen- 
erosity. This time, however, the unexpected happened. 
Bill held a yellow coin to the light. 

‘* Dis is de real article,’’ began he, ‘‘ an’ it breaks meh heart 
ter break it. It’s de first dat I ever had in meh life. I would 
like ter keep it fer a pocket-piece. Gents,’’ spoke he sol- 
emnly as a campaign orator, ‘‘ der is as much here as in five 
silver dollars er in five hundred cents.’’ 

‘* My,”’ whispered Charlie the Conner, ‘‘ he’s eddicated.’’ 

Blind Bill continued: ‘‘ It takes de Govermint ter squeeze 
five hundred cents in dis small coin, an’ der ain’t no one else 
dat kin do de trick.’’ 

“‘ That’s right,’’ shouted Pete the Squealer. 
fer tryin’ it.’’ 

Heedless of the laughter which followed Pete’s observation, 
Bill went on: 

‘* But dat ain’t here, an’ it ain’t dere; de Govermint had 
nothin’ ter say; I earned it. I’ll tell yer how it was guv ter 
meh, an’ den I’]l let yer judge for yerselves whether I earned 
it or not.’’ 

‘Yer earned it! Yer earned it!’’ exclaimed Humble 
Hinky jeeringly, desirious of cutting a long story as short as 
might be. 

Bill looked at his interrupter scornfully. ‘‘ I didn’t earn it 
dat quick,’’ retorted he; ‘‘ I had ter work fer it,’’ and he has- 
tened to start his story. 

“*T goes into a man’s store ter day, an’ I tells him how I lost 
my eyesight from sickness. 

“** Den yer can’t see?’ axes de man. 

***T wouldn’t be blind ef I could see,’ answers I. 

“** Can’t yer see at all?’ he axes, lookin’ at meh right sharp. 


- 
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‘* T got pinched 





““*NOW,’ AXES HE, HOLDIN’ UP HIS FIVE FINGERS, ‘HOW MANY?’” 


*** T'll give yer de chance ter earn another quarter,’ ‘says he. 

***T’'m willin’,’ says I. 

‘«* Ef yer guesses how many fingers I holds up I’ll give 
yer a quarter,’ says he. 

‘*« Ef I guesses it,’ pipes I, ‘ yer’ll tell meh I ain’t blind, 
an’ den yer won’t give it ter meh. Ef I don’t guess what it 
is, den yer surely won’t give it ter meh. Dat bet ain’t fair!’ 

“«« Ef I ever kin use a blind clerk,’ says he, ‘I'll give yer 
de job. But I’ll tell yer what I’ll do, ef yer guesses right 
I’ll give yer de quarter; ef yer guesses wrong I'll give yer a 
dime. Is dat fair?’ 

““* No,’ replies I, ‘I’m blind an’ yer might cheat meh, an’ 
how would I know?’ 

*“* Tl be de judge,’ says one of de clerks, an’ I could see 
from de look on his face dat he wanted de boss beat, so I 
says, ‘I’m willin’.’ 

““* Come, how many fingers is it?’ axes he, holdin’ up four. 

‘** Three,’ says I. 

‘** Yer wrong,’ says he an’ de clerk. 

“** But I gets meh dime,’ shouts I. 

“** Dat game ain’t fair,’ says de man; ‘I loses either way. 
I’ll tell yer what I’ll do: I’ll bet yer seventy cents ag’in’ yer 
thirty-five cents dat yer'can’t call de turn next time!’ 

‘** Give yer coin to de clerk first,’ says I, givin’ him mine. 

‘*He holds up four fingers an’ I bawls out ‘ Four!’ an’ de 
clerk gives meh de coin in a hurry. 

‘** Hold on,’ cries de man to de clerk; 
a-cheatin’ meh!’ 

“** A blind man might guess right,’ says I, a-goin’ out. 

‘He pulls meh back by de coat an’ shouts, ‘ We’ll have 
one more bet, anyway!’ . 


‘ dat feller is 


‘* I agrees ter dat ’cause I couldn’t help mehself. 

*** Now,’ says he, ‘I’ll bet yer two dollars ag’in’ yer one 
dollar an’ five cents dat yer don’t bet right dis time.’ An’ 
he puts de two dollars in de clerk’s hand, an’ I puts in meh 
one dollar an’ five cents, feelin’ sorry dat I didn’t have sense 
enough ter quit. 

‘** Now,’ axes he, holdin’ up his five fingers, ‘how many?’ 

‘** Five,’ shouts I, bein’ willin’ ter lose meh reputation fer 
honesty rather en meh dollar an’ five. De clerk was goin’ 
ter drop de three dollars in meh hand when de boss snaps his 
fingers an’ bawls out: 

‘** Hold on; don’t be so quick.’ An’ he says ter meh: 

“** How could I hold up five fingers when I’ve only got four, 
meh thumb bein’ gone?’ 

‘** No, sir,’ says I, ‘a man what had his thumb cut off can’t 
snap his fingers!’ 

*** An’ de clerk drops his money in meh hand an’ de man 
says: 

‘** Yer hearin’ is very ’cute.’ 
says: 

‘** Pll bet two dollars ag’in’ yer three dat yer don’t guess 
it dis time! An’, Mr. Clerk, yer needn’t be in sich a hurry 
ter get rid ef meh money!’ 

** Den he holds up one finger. ‘ One,’ 
hollers I afore he has de chance ter haul 
it down an’ hold up two. An’ de clerk 
hands meh de coin. 

*** Yer seen it,’ says he. 

***T didn’t,’ says I. 

*** Den how did yer guess it?’ axes he. 

***Tt’s de most natural thing in de 
world,’ says I, ‘fer a man ter go back 
ter one finger after him havin’ up five.’ 

*** Well,’ says he, ‘I’ll give yer five 
dollars an’ let yer go! An’ some dark 
night I’m comin’ around ter borrow dose 
blind eyes ef yourn!’”’ 

And Bill drew his story to a close, 
tossing the five-dollar gold piece to 
McQuinn with the carelessness of a man 
who is used to handling gold like so 
much dross. McQuinn examined it with 
the care of a man who is used to having 
coppers foisted on him for so much gold. 

** Look-a-here,’’ he roared, marching 
up to Bill, ‘‘ dat ain’t nothin’ but a gilded 
quarter. What does yer mean by tryin’ 
ter shove queer?’’ And straightway he 
ejected Bill from the club-room. 

Throughout the evening one member, 
evidently a stranger, for none of the 
members could claim his acquaintance, 
sat stolidly in a corner, never smiling, 
never changing the expression on his face. 

Crutch McAllister, who had _ been 
eying him closely all evening, was irri- 
tated beyond endurance by the stranger’s 
overweening indifference. 

When Blind Bill’s gold proved spurious 
and the stranger in the gates failed to 
see the humor of the situation, Crutch 
McAllister could control himself no longer 
and he turned and smote the melancholy 
guest with all his might and main. 

“Yer can’t palm dat deaf an’ dumb 
racket off on ter us. It don’t go here,’’ 
he yelled. 

‘* Dat’s right, Crutch, make him speak. 
they all pounced on the silent guest. 

“Let him alone,’’ yelled McQuinn, pulling the others off, 
“let him alone. Dai feller is all right; I knows him. He 
can’t speak an’ he can’t hear.’’ 

‘‘T’m sorry dat I hit him, den,’’ apologized Crutch, ‘‘ but 
de guy had de right ter holler an’ tell meh dat he was deaf 
an’ dumb in de first place!’’ 
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Wertheimer’s Bargain 


OHN SINGER SARGENT immortalized Wertheimer, and 
the Wertheimer portrait has immortalized Sargent. It 
was the fame brought him by this picture that made it pos- 
sible for Sargent to ask $18,000 for his recent portrait of the 
Duchess of Devonshire. 

It was Wertheimer, who is the leading London art dealer, 
who placed Sargent’s work before the public. When he saw 
the finished portrait of himself in the artist’s studio he 
recognized at once its extraordinary merit, and foresaw the 
sensation it would create. He at once asked Mr. Sargent 
what he owed him. ‘Oh, that’s all right, Wertheimer,”’ 
the artist replied. ‘‘ Pay any time.’’ 

But Wertheimer insisted upon knowing the amount of the 
bill. Sargent named some such modest price as $6000, and 
was surprised to see the dealer sit down at once, draw forth 


Den he thinks a minute an’ 


Make him! ’’ and 


a check-book, and make out a check for the amount. Then 
Wertheimer laid a hand on Sargent’s shoulder. 
‘« My friend,’’ he said, ‘‘ you are the fashion. Raise your 


price.’’ 
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peculiar tenacity the tradition that the sons of “‘self- 

made’’ millionaires are generally lacking in the 
capacity and other solid qualities that enabled their fathers to 
build great fortunes and win the admiration of the world. 
This popular superstition persists in spite of abounding proof 
of its unsoundness and in defiance of a broad view of existing 
conditions. So widely prevalent is this unjust notion that 
the young man who chances to be born the son of a millionaire 
is soon made to feel the weight of his handicap. The public 
is slow to accept the most convincing proofs of his abilities. 
On the ccatrary, the truth is that instances of the general 
belief are the exception rather than the rule. Hundreds of 
cases might be cited in support of this assertion; but a few 
notable examples may be given. They are representative of 
a large and interesting class. 

Most conspicuous of those who serve to illustrate the fact 
that great business capacity and thrift pass from father to son 
are the ‘‘ Hill boys,’’ as they are called in railway circles. 

Louis Warren Hill, the youngest son of James J. Hill, the 
great ‘‘ Railroad King’’ of the Northwest, probably holds 
more high official positions in the railway service than any 
other man now living. So numerous are these positions that 
he has to rely upon a secretary, especially charged with this 
duty, to keep him informed as to the merely perfunctory 
demands involved in his official routine; and it is fair to 
presume that he might have difficulty in giving offhand a 
complete list of the offices he holds. 

He is President of twenty great corporations and Chairman, 
Vice-President or Vice-Chairman of almost a dozen others, 
besides being James J. Hill’s right-hand man in the active 
management of the Great Northern Railroad. What wonder 
that at thirty years of age he is an example of steadiness, 
application and energy? And what wonder, too, that he finds 
time only to be as simple, direct and democratic as the hum- 
blest division superintendent under his control? 

There is a saying in Great Northern circles that a man who 
has business with Louis Hill can see the young railroad man 
easier and transact affairs with him more quickly than he 
can see or do business with any subordinate of official rank 
in the whole great organization. A section-hand, a wiper, a 
conductor, or a telegraph operator from out on the line can 
get audience on business with this thirty-year-old official at 
any time that gives a reasonable excuse for an interview. He 
possesses the art of setting a caller in overalls instantly at ease 
and of drawing from him a prompt statement of the mission 
that brings him into the head office. 

One reason why Louis Hill is able instantly to grasp any 
problem of railroading is because he has literally come up 
from the ranks, and has a personal familiarity with the details 
involved in practically every branch of railroading. 


A CERTAIN class of American seems to cherish with 


far-seeing mind. 


atory years. 


By Forrest Crissey 


THE OLD SAYING OF “THREE GENERATIONS FROM SHIRT-SLEEVES 
TO SHIRT-SLEEVES” DISPROVED IN FOUR YOUNG MEN OF THE 
SECOND GENERATION WHO ARE BUILDERS, NOT SPENDTHRIFTS 


His equipment for the big responsibilities which he handles is not a matter of acci- 
dent or evolution, but the careful and direct plan of James J. Hill’s shrewd and 
It presents a remarkable union of the theoretical and the practical. 

From earliest boyhood Louis Hill was placed in charge of a thoroughly competent 
tutor, who was under instructions to see that his pupil made the most of his prepar- 
Then he was sent to Phillips’ Exeter Academy. He next entered Yale, 
graduating in the class of 1893; and a more loyal son of ‘‘ Old Eli’’ is not to be 
found in the whole Northwest. 

Returning from college he at once entered the famous ‘‘ Great 
Kindergarten,’’ as service under his father is commonly nicknamed. 


put through the accounting department, where he rapidly 
acquired a familiarity with railroad figures of every kind. 

Then he put on blue jumpers and took his place in the car 
shops at St. Paul. It was a large day in his calendar when 
he attained the dignity of a bench and had his pay raised to 
that of a journeyman. From the repair shops at St. Paul he 
was sent to the shops at St. Cloud and there learned other 
branches of the mechanical department. 

His next boss was a roadmaster, who put him through a 
severe course in track work. After he had mastered the mys- 
teries of grades, curves and other problems in this field of 
activity he was assigned to a clerkship in the superintend- 
ent’s office. Next he was switched tothe freight house of the 
Eastern Minnesota road, at Duluth. Here he checked freight 
with the other ‘‘ hustlers,’’ who saw to it that his education 
in the science of freight handling was not neglected. From 
here he was promoted to the position of billing clerk in the 
warehouse. 

Good service in that capacity brought him another promo- 
tion, and he was made traveling freight agent. This paid 
him $75 a month. His first wages in the car shops had been 
$30 a month, and all the time he had received only the pay 
given to those holding the various positions in which he 
served. Also it should be remembered that as soon as he 
was well on toward a good position in one department he was 
transferred to another, where he was obliged to begin at the 
bottom, and to take bottom wages, for it was his father’s pur- 
pose to teach him the value of money at the same time he was 
learning the business of railroading—and James J. Hill 
never plays at anything that comes under the head of business. 

In 1897 Louis Hill had his first taste of official honors and 
responsibilities, being elected Vice-President of the Eastern 
Minnesota road, the line which runs from St. Paul to Duluth. 
His warmest congratulations came from the men who had 
worked with him in the freight house. 

He was married two years ago to Miss Maud Taylor, who 
had formerly lived in St. Paul. 

The men in the shop and out on the line count the young 
assistant to the President as a “‘ friend at court.’’ 

Though the dependence which James J. Hill places upon 
his younger son is well indicated by the number and respon- 
sibility of the positions Louis Hill holds, it is only fair to say 
that many of these places were formerly held by James N. 
Hill previous to the breaking of his health, which, although 
believed to be substantially improving, is not now rugged. 
The future prominence of the elder son in railroad work may 
fairly be said to depend wholly upon the extent to which he 
recovers his health, for there is no question as to his capacity 
for affairs or the thoroughness of his equipment. 

Up to the time of entering the ‘‘ Great Northern School’’ 
the education of James Norman Hill was a parallel to that of 
his brother. They had the same tutor, attended the same 
preparatory school, entered Yale at the same time and were 
both graduated in the class of 1893. 


First he was 
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Then their lines slightly diverged, James N. going at once 
into the operating department. After being grounded in the 
various branches of shop work he was given a clerkship in 
the office of the superintendent of the Eastern Minnesota road, 
at Duluth. Here he became thoroughly familiar with the 
details of railroad operation from the viewpoint of the execu- 
tive office. 

Then followed his first official service, rendered as President 
of the Eastern Minnesota. He was elected to this position in 
1897 at the time Louis became Vice-President of that line. 
In course of time he was elected to many of the positions now 
held by his brother. About three or four months ago he 
resigned all his official responsibilities with the single excep- 
tion of the position of Fourth Vice-President of the entire 
Great Northern system. 

Like his father, James N. Hill is greatly interested in trade 
expansion and believes that the United States is destined to 
build up a great traffic with the Orient. His plan to spend 
the winter in the Orient in a close, personal study of trade 
conditions will, therefore, serve the double purpose of allowing 
him to escape the rigors of the Northern climate and at the 
same time prosecute the most vital line of inquiry which the 
great transportation enterprises are now pursuing. 

Though James N. is perhaps not quite so democratic in his 
tastes as his younger brother, his executive ability is recog- 
nized throughout the Great Northern system. 

In many particulars the training and experience of the 
‘* Hill boys,’’ as their friends call them, are closely paralleled 
in the lives of the two elder sons of Gustavus F. Swift,-the 
great packer. They were both born to the business in which 
they are engaged, and their training has been the deliberate 
plan of a father determined to raise up worthy successors. 

Louis Swift is now approaching middle age and has full 
charge of the provisions department of the immense Swift 
concern, From the common schools of Chicago he went to 
the alleys of the Union Stock Yards, where he was_ given a 
cattle pony and put to buying the‘various kinds of livestock. 
Here he worked as hard and as closely as any other buyer, 
and was perhaps held to a stricter account for his stewardship 
than were any of his associates. Then he went inside the 
packing-house and was given a thorough course in each one of 
its departments. 

Formality and red tape are remote from the regular habit 
of his life, and he is likely to address by his Christian name 
the hog buyer who comes to his office. He claims to be only 
a very plain business man, and, like his brother Edward, is 
anxious chiefly to keep his name out of the papers. 

Edward F. Swift has some of the traits of his father ina 
notable degree. Not long since a prominent livestock man 
was asked by a social acquaintance: 

‘“ What kind of a man is Eddie Swift?’’ 














‘‘ Just this kind,’’ was the quick reply: ‘‘he can listen 
more and say less than any man who has full powers of 
speech. Hundreds of men, on various occasions, have tried 
to find out what was doing under Eddie Swift’s hat; he gave 
them a chance to talk with him —and always with the result 
that he learned something from them without giving up the 
slightest scrap of information. There are some people who 
talk so much that the by-products of their conversation would 
work up into a good fat dictionary; but you couldn’t make a 
primer from the entire output of Eddie Swift’s talk outside of 
official orders. He is one of the few Yankees on earth who 
haven’t an atom of gossip in their compositions. That runs 
in the Swift blood. ‘They don’t talk about their competitors 
in business or their friends in society. They weigh their 


see Pit 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS— Curtis Jadwin is one of 
the strongest men downtown, a large holder of real estate, cautious, 
conservative, but quick to act on his decisions and full of energy. 
“ Sam ”’ Gretry and ‘‘Charlie’’ Cressler are his most intimate friends. 
Gretry is the head of an important brokerage house. Cressler, an 
older man, is a different type. He still carries the marks of a former 
failure, the ruinous collapse of a big deal in wheat. Corners he believes 
are an impossibility. It is at the Cresslers’ that Jadwin has first met 
Laura Dearborn, a type of girl new to him and one which instantly 
caught his interest. Mrs. Cressler even maintains that Laura has 
made his conquest. But Jadwin is not alone in the field. Sheldon 
Corthell, the artist, a nature of keener perceptions and finer tact, of 
less force, and Landry Court, one of Gretry’s young aids, are both 
among the number of her declared admirers. Laura herself scarcely 
knows her own mind. Corthell makes a powerful appeal to her 
emotions, but Jadwin seems the stronger figure. Landry Court she 
hardly takes seriously. Rather she is inclined to relegate him to her 
younger sister, Page. Mrs. Cressler strongly favors Jadwin—‘‘ a 
man of position and judgment, my dear ’’— and openly advocates his 
cause to Laura. She does not know that he has begun to dabble in 
wheat. Acting on a tip from Gretry he has taken a flyer in May 
wheat —a million bushels sold short. 


CHAPTER V 

N THE front parlor of the Cresslers’ house a little company 

| was gathered — Laura Dearborn and Page, Mrs. Wessels, 

Mrs. Cressler, and young Miss Gretry, an awkward, 
plain-faced girl of about nineteen, dressed extravagantly in a 
décolleté gown of blue silk. Curtis Jadwin and Cressler him- 
self stood by the open fireplace smoking. Landry Court 
fidgeted on the sofa, pretending to listen to the Gretry girl, 
who told an interminable story of a visit to some wealthy 
relative who had a country seat in Wisconsin and who raised 
fancy poultry. She possessed, it appeared, three thousand 
hens—Brahma-poutras, Faverolles, Houdans, Dorkings; even 
peacocks and tame quails. 

Sheldon Corthell, in a dinner coat, an unlighted cigarette 
between his fingers, discussed the spring exhibit of water- 
colors with Laura and Mrs. Cressler, Page listening with 
languid interest. Aunt Wess’ turned the leaves of a family 
album, counting the number of photographs of Mrs. Cressler 
which it contained. 

Black coffee had just been served. It was the occasion of 
the third rehearsal for the play which was to be given for the 
benefit of the hospital ward for Jadwin’s mission children, 
and Mrs. Cressler had invited the members of the company 
for dinner. Just now every one awaited the arrival of the 
** coach,’’ Monsieur Gerardy, who was always late. 

Cressler clipped the tip of a fresh cigar, and, turning to 
Curtis Jadwin, remarked: 

‘‘T understand that Leaycraft lost fifteen thousand.’’ 

He referred to Jadwin’s deal in May wheat, the consum- 
mation of which had been effected the previous week. 
Squarely in the midst of the morning session, on the day 
following the ‘‘ short’’ sale of Jadwin’s million of bushels, 
had exploded the news of the intended action of the French 
Chamber. Amid a tremendous clamor the price fell. The 
Bulls were panic-stricken. Leaycraft, the redoubtable, was 
overwhelmed at the very start. The Porteous trio heroically 
attempted to shoulder the wheat, but the load was too much. 
They as well gave ground, and, bereft of their support, May 
wheat, which had opened at .93 5 to .g2 %, broke with the very 
first attack to .g2, hung there a moment, then dropped again 
to .g1%, then to .g1. Then, in a prolonged shudder of weak- 
ness, sank steadily down by quarters to .go, to .89, and at 
last—a final collapse—touched 88 cents. At that figure 
Jadwin began to cover. There was danger that the buying 
of so large a lot might bring about a rally in the price. But 
Gretry, a consummate master of Pit tactics, kept his orders 
scattered and bought gradually, taking some two or three 
days to accumulate the grain. Jadwin’s luck—the never- 
failing guardian of the golden wings—seemed to have the 
affair under immediate supervision, and reports of timely 
rains in the wheat belt kept the price inert while the trade 
was being closed. In the end the ‘‘ deal’’ was brilliantly 
successful, and Gretry was still chuckling over the set-back 
to the Porteous gang. Exactly the amount of his friend’s 
profits Jadwin did not know. As for himself, he had received 
from Gretry a check for fifty thousand dollars, every cent of 
which was net profit. 
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words as carefully as their hogs and cattle, and consequently 
their talk is worth more on the open market than that of any 
other bunch doing business in these yards.’’ 

Louis Swift indulges in more social pleasures than the 
younger brother, maintains a good stable at his Lake Forest 
home, and has been known to indulge in even so frivolous a 
pastime as a cross-country paper chase. 

Edward F. Swift’s principal pastime is the fresh-meat 
department of Swift & Co., of which he has complete control. 
If ever he goes outside his business for diversion it is in the 
way of sailing. At Lake Geneva, his summer home, he 
keeps a yacht and occasionally indulges in a day’s cruise. 
Like his elder brother, he served a long and thorough appren- 
ticeship as a buyer in the yards and enjoys a decided 
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‘I’m not going to 
congratulate you,”’ 
continued Cressler. 
“As far as that’s con- 
cerned, I would rather 
you had lost than won 
—if it would have 
kept you out of the 
Pit for good. You’re 
very corky now. I 
know — good Lord, 
don’t I know how you 
feel? Had my share of 
it. I know how a man 
gets down into this 
speculating game.’’ 

“Charlie, this 
wasn’t speculating,’’ 
interrupted Jadwin. 
“It was a certainty. 
It was found money. 
If I had known a cer- 
tain piece of real 
estate was going to 
appreciate in value I 
would have bought it, 
wouldn’t 1?”’ 

‘* All the worse, if 
it made it seem easy 
and sure to you. Do 
you know,’’ he added 
suddenly —‘‘ Do you 
know that Leaycraft 
has gone to keep 
books for a manufac- 
turing concern out in 
Dubuque? ”’ 

Jadwin pulled his 
mustache. He was 
looking at Laura 
Dearborn over the 
heads of Landry and 
the Gretry girl. 

‘*T didn’t suppose 
he’d be getting meas- 
ured for a private 
yacht,’’ he murmured. 
Then he continued, 
pulling his mustache 
vigorously: 

“* Charlie, upon my 
word, what a beautiful — what beautiful Aair that girl has!”’ 

Laura was wearing it very high that evening, the shining 
black coils transfixed by a strange hand-cut ivory comb that 
had been her grandmother’s. She was dressed in black taf- 
feta, with a single great cabbage-rose pinned to her shoulder. 
She sat very straight in her chair, one hand upon her slender 
hip, her head a little to one side, listening attentively to 
Corthell. 

By this time the household was running smoothly; every- 
thing was in place, the Dearborns were “‘settled,’’ and a 
routine had begun. Her first month in her new surroundings 
had been to Laura an unbroken series of little delights. For 
formal social distractions she had but little taste. She left 
those to Page, who, as soon as Lent was over, promptly 
became involved in a bewildering round of teas, ‘‘ dancing 
clubs,’’ dinners and theatre parties. Mrs. Wessels was her 
chaperon, and the little middle-aged lady found the satisfac- 
tion of a belated youth in conveying her pretty niece to the 
various functions that occupied hertime. Each Friday night 
saw her in the gallery of a certain smart dancing-school of 
the South Side, where she watched Page dance her way from 
the ‘‘ first waltz’’ to the last figure of the german. She 
counted the couples carefully, and on the way home was 
always able to say how the attendance of that particular 
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popularity with the men. And there are few men who are 
shrewder judges of values on the hoof than is Edward Swift. 

Not only is Edward Swift as noncommittal as his father, 
but he also inherits the latter’s tenacity and determination. 
He reaches his own conclusions and nothing short of self- 
evident logic can shake him from his position. Fortunately, 
however, he has his father’s remarkable acumen and there is 
seldom cause for him to reverse his judgments. But these 
reversals come hard when they come at all. 

A striking characteristic of these two sons of the Packer 
from Cape Cod is their loyalty and devotion to each other. 
Both are married and have several children, and each is easily 
a millionaire in his own right. Edward Swift is about thirty- 
four years old. 
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evening compared with 
that of the former occa- 
sion, and also to inform 
Laura how many times 
Page had danced with 
the same young man. 

Laura herself was 
more serious. She had 
begun a course of read- 
ing: no novels, but 
solemn works full of 
allusions to ‘‘ Man’’ and 
“* Destiny,’’ which she 
underlined and anno- 
tated. Twice a week 
—on Mondays and 
Thursdays —she took 
a French lesson, 
Corthell managed to 
enlist the good services 
of Mrs. Wessels and 
escorted her to numer- 
ous piano and ’cello 
recitals, to lectures, to 
concerts. He even 
succeeded in achieving 
the consecration of a 
specified afternoon once 
a week, spent in his 
studio in the Fine Arts 
Building on the Lake 
Front, where he read to 
them Saint Agnes’ Eve, 
Sordello, The Light of 
Asia— poems which, 
with their inversions, 
obscurities, and aston- 
ishing arabesques of 
rhetoric, left Aunt 
Wess’ bewildered, 
breathless, stupefied. 

Laura found these 
readings charming. 
The studio was beauti- 
ful, lofty, the light dim; 
the sound of Corthell’s 
voice returned from the 
thick hangings of tapes- 
try in a subdued mur- 
mur. The air was full 
of the odor of pastiles. 

But Laura could not fail to be impressed with the artist’s 
tact, his delicacy. In words he never referred to their con- 
versation in the foyer of the Auditorium; only by some 
unexplained subtlety of attitude he managed to convey to her 
the distinct impression that he loved her always—that he 
was patient, waiting for some indefinite, unexpressed devel- 
opment. 

Landry Court called upon her as often as she would allow. 
Once he had prevailed upon her and Page to accompany him 
to the matinée to see a comic opera. He had pronounced it — 
‘*bully,’? unable to see that Laura evinced only a mild 
interest in the performance. On each propitious occasion he 
had made love to her extravagantly. He continually pro- 
tested his profound respect with a volubility and earnestness 
that were quite uncalled for. 

But, meanwhile, the situation had speedily become more 
complicated by the entrance upon the scene of an unexpected 
personage. This was Curtis Jadwin. It was impossible to 
deny the fact that ‘‘J.’’ was in love with Mrs. Cressler’s 
protégée. The business man had none of Corthell’s talent 
for significant reticence, none of his tact, and older than 
she, a man of the world, accustomed to deal with situa- 
tions with unswerving directness, he, unlike Landry Court, 
was not in the least afraid of her. From the very first she 
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found herself upon the defensive. 
Jadwin was aggressive, assertive, 
and his addresses had all the per- 
sistence and vehemence of veritable 
attack. Landry she could manage 
with the lifting of a finger, Corthell’s 
delightful aloofness needed only the 
simplest finesse to keep in place. 
But Jadwin gave her no time to so 
much as think of fimesse. She was 
not even allowed to choose her own 
time and place for fencing, and to 
parry his invasion upon those in- 
timate personal grounds which she 
pleased herself to keep secluded 
called upon her every feminine art 
of procrastination and strategy. 

He continued to meet her every- 
where. He impressed Mrs. Cressler 
as auxiliary into his campaign, and 
a series of rencontres followed one 
another with astonishing rapidity. 
Now it was another opera party, 
now a box at McVicker’s, now a din- 
ner, or more often a drive through 
Lincoln Park behind Jadwin’s trot- 
ters. He even had the Cresslers 
and Laura over to his mission 
Sunday-school for the Easter festi- 
val, an occasion of which Laura 
carried away a confused recollection 
of enofmous canvas mottoes, that 
looked more like campaign ban- 
ners than texts from the Scriptures, 
sheaves of calla lilies, imitation 
hells of tinfoil, revival hymns vocif- 
erated with deafening vehemence 
from seven hundred distended 
mouths, and through it all the odor 
of uncleanliness that mingled 
strangely with the perfume of the 
lilies and the aromatic whiffs from 
the festoons of evergreen. 

Thus the first month of her new life had passed. Laura 
did not trouble herself to look very far into the future. She 
was too much amused with her emancipation from the narrow 
horizon of her New England environment. She did not con- 
cern herself about consequences. Things would go on for 
themselves, and consequences develop without effort on her 
part. She never asked herself whether or not she was in 
love with any of the three men who strove for herfaver. She 
was quite sure she was not ready —yet —to be married. There 
was even something distasteful in the idea of marriage. She 
liked Landry Court immensely; she found the afternoons in 
Corthell’s studio delightful; she loved the 1ides in the park 
behind Jadwin’s horses. She had no desire that any one of 


these affairs should exclude the othertwo. She wished noth- | 


ing to be consummated. As for love, she never let slip an 
occasion to shock Aunt Wess’ by declaring: 

“*T leve—nobody. I shall never marry.’’ 

Page, prim, with great parades of her ideas of ‘‘ good 
form,’’ declared between her pursed lips that her sister was 
a flirt. But this was not so. Laura never manceuvred with 
her lovers, nor intrigued to keep from any one of them know]- 
edge of her companionship with the other two. So, upon such 
occasions as this, when all three found themselves face to 
face, she remained unperturbed. 

At last, toward half-past eight, Monsieur Gerardy arrived. 
All through the winter amateur plays had been in great favor, 
and Gerardy had become, in a sense, a fad —he was in great 
demand. Consequently, he gave himself airs. His method 
was that of severity; he posed as a taskmaster, relentless, 
never pleased. He hustled the amateur actors about with- 
out ceremony, scolding and browbeating. He was a smail, 
excitable man who wore a frock coat much too small for him, 
a flowing purple cravat drawn through a finger-ring, and 
enormous cuffs set off with huge buttons of Mexican onyx. 
In his lapel was an inevitable carnation, dried, shrunken and 
lamentable. He was redolent of perfume and spoke of him- 
self as an artist. He caused it to be understood that in the 
intervals of ‘‘ coaching society plays’’ he gave his attention 
to the painting of landscapes. Corthell feigned to ignore his 
very existence. 

The play-book in his hand, Monsieur Gerardy clicked his 
heels in the middle of the floor and punctiliously saluted 
every one present, bowing oniy from his shoulders, his head 
dropping forward as if propelled by successive dislocations 
of the vertebra of his neck. 

He explained the cause of his delay. His English was 
without accent, but at times suddenly entangled itself in 
curious Gallic constructions. 

“ Then I propose we begin at once,’’ he announced. ‘‘ The 
second act to-night; then, if we have time, the third act — 
from the book. And I expect the second act to be letter- 
perfect —let-ter-per-fect. There is nothing there but that.’’ 
He held up his hand, as if to refuse to consider the least 
dissension. ‘‘ There is nothing but that—no other thing.’’ 

All but Corthell listened attentively. The artist, however, 
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turning his back, had continued to 
talk to Laura without lowering his 
tone, and all through Monsieur 
Gerardy’s exhortation his voice had 


made itself heard: ‘‘ Management 
of light and shade”’ “* color 
scheme ”’ “* effects of com- 


position.’’ 

Monsieur Gerardy’s eye glinted in 
his direction. He struck his play- 
book sharply into the palm of his 
hand. 

‘“Come, come!’’ he cried. ‘‘ No 
more nonsense. Now we leave the 
girls alone and get to work. Here 
is the scene. Mademoiselle Gretry, 
if I derange you!’’ He cleared a 
space at the end of the parlor, puil- 
ing the chairs about. ‘‘ Be attentive 
now. Here’’—he placed a chair at 
his right with a flourish, as though 
planting a banner—“‘ is the porch of 
Lord Glendale’s country house.’’ 

Laura’s cue was yet to come. It 
seemed to her as she moved about 
among the guests that Jadwin was 
especially well-looking on this par- 
ticular evening. He never dressed 
with the ‘‘ smartness’’ of Sheldon 
Corthell or Landry Court, but in 
some way she did not expect that he 
should. His clothes were not what 
she was aware was called “‘ stylish,’’ 
but she had had enough experience 
with her own tailor-made gowns to 
know that the material was the very 
best that money could buy. The 
apparent absence of any padding in 
the broad shoulders of the frock 
coat he wore, to her mind, more than 
compensated for the ‘‘ ready-made’’ 
scarf, and if the white waistcoat was 
not fashionably cut, she knew that 
she had never been able to afford a piqué skirt of just that 
particular grade. 

“* Suppose we go into the reception-room,’’ he observed 
abruptly. ‘‘ Charlie bought a new clock last week that’s a 
marvel. You ought to see it.’’ 

‘*No,’’ she answered. ‘‘ I am quite comfortable here, and 
I want to see how Page does in this act.’’ 

“‘T am afraid, Miss Dearborn,’’ he continued, as they found 
their places, ‘‘ that you did not have a very good time Sunday 
afternoon.’’ 

He referred to the Easter festival at his mission school. 
Laura had left rather early, alleging neuralgia and a dinner 
engagement. 

““ Why, yes, I did,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Only, to tell thetruth, 
my head ached a little.’’ She was ashamed that she did alto- 
gether delight in her remembrance of Jadwin on that afternoon. 
He had ‘‘addressed’’ the school, with earnestness it was 
true, but in a strain decidedly conventional. And the picture 
he made leading the singing, beating time with the hymn- 
book, and between the verses declaring that ‘‘ he wanted to 
hear every one’s voice in the next verse,’’ did not appeal very 
forcibly to her imagination. She fancied Sheldon Corthell 
doing these things, and at the thought could not forbear to 
smile. She had to admit, despite the protests of conscience, 
that she did prefer the studio to the Sunday-school. 

“*Oh,’”’ remarked Jadwin, ‘‘I’m sorry to hear you hada 
headache. I suppose my little micks (he invariably spoke of 
his mission children thus) do make more noise than music.’’ 

**T found them very interesting.’’ 

““No, excuse me, but I’m afraid you didn’t. My little 
micks are not interesting —to look at nor to listen to. But 
I kind of —well, I don’t know,’’ he began, pulling his mus- 
tache. ‘‘ It seems to suit me to get down there and get hold 
of these people. You know Moody put me up to it. Hewas 
here about five years ago, and I went to one of his big meet- 
ings, and then to all of them. And I met the fellow, too, and 
I tell you, Miss Dearborn, he stirred me all up. I didn’t 
‘get religion.’ No, nothing like that. But I got a notion it 
was time to be up and doing, and I figured it out that business 
principles were as good in religion as they are—well, in La 
Salle Street, and that if the church people —the men, I mean 
— put as much energy, and shrewdness, and competitive spirit 
into the saving of souls as they did into the saving of dollars 
that we might get somewhere. And so I took hold of a half- 
dozen broken-down, bankrupt Sunday-school concerns over 
here on Archer Avenue that were fighting each other all the 
time, and amalgamated them all—a regular trust, just as if 
they were iron foundries—and turned the incompetents out 
and put my subordinates in, and put the thing on a business 
basis, and by now, I’ll venture to say, there’s not a better 
organized Sunday-school in all Chicago, and I’1l bet if D. L. 
Moody were here to-day he’d say, ‘ Jadwin, well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.’ I believe in men who are doing 
the work of the world. And I believe in women as I believe 
in Christ. But I don’t believe they were made—any more 
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than Christ was—te cultivate—beyond a certain point — 
their own souls, and refine their own minds, and live ina sort 
of warmed-over, dilettante, stained-glass world of seclusion 
and exclusion. No, sir, that won’t do for the United States 
and the men who are making them the greatest nation of the 
world. The men have got all the get-up-and-get they want, 
but they need the women to point them straight, and to show 
them how to lead that other kind of life that isn’t all grind. 
Since I’ve. known you, Miss Dearborn, I’ve just begun to wake 
up to the fact that there zs that other kind, the kind that 
means home and little children, but I can’t lead that life 
without you. There’s zo kind of life that’s worth anything 
to me now that don’t include you. I don’t need to tell you 
that I want you to marry me. You know that by now, I 
guess, without any words from me. _ I love-you, and I love 
you as a man, not as a boy—seriously and earnestly. I can 
give you no idea how seriously, how earnestly. I want you 
to be my wife. Laura, my dear girl, I know I could make 
you happy.’’ 

‘* It isn’t,’’? answered Laura slowly, perceiving as he paused 
that he expected her to say something, ‘‘ so much a question 
of that.’’ 

‘* What isit,then? Iwon’t make ascene. Don’t you love 
me? Don’t you think, my girl, you could ever love me?’’ 

Laura hesitated a long moment. She had taken the rose 
from her shoulder, and plucking the petals one by one put 
them delicately between her teeth. From the other end of 
the room came the clamorous exhortations of Monsieur 
Gerardy. Mrs. Cressler and the Gretry girl watched the 
progress of the rehearsal attentively from the doorway of the 
dining-room. Aunt Wess’ and Mr. Cressler were discussing 
psychic research and séances on the sofa on the other side of 
the room. After a while Laura spoke. 

‘Tt isn’t that, either,’’ she said, choosing her words care- 
fully. 

‘* What is it, then?’’ 

““T don’t know—exactly. For one thing, I don’t think I 
want to be married, Mr. Jadwin—to anybody.”’ 

‘*T would wait for you.’’ 

“‘ Or to be engaged.’’ 

‘* But the day must come, sooner or later, when you must 
be both engaged and married. You mus¢ ask yourself some 
time if you love the man who wishes to be your husband. 
Why not ask yourself now?’”’ 

“IT do,’’ she answered. ‘‘I do ask myself. I have asked 
myself.’’ 

‘* Well, what do you decide? ’”’ 

‘‘ That I don’t know.”’ 

** Don’t you think you would love me in time? Laura, Iam 
sure you would. I would make you.”’ 

‘IT don’t know. I suppose that is a stupid answer. But 
it is, if I am to be honest, and I am trying very hard to be 
honest — with’ you and with myself —the only one I have. I 
am happy just as I am. I like you and Mr. Cressler and 
Mr. Corthell—everybody. But, Mr. Jadwin’’—she looked 
him full in the face, her dark eyes full of gravity —‘‘ with a 
woman it is so serious—to be married. More so than any 
man ever understood. And, oh, one must be so sure, so sure. 


And I am not surenow. Iam not sure now. Even if I were ° 


sure of you, I could not say I was sure of myself. Now and 
then I tell myself, and even poor, dear Aunt Wess’, that I 
shall never love anybody, that I shall never marry. But [ 
should be bitterly sorry if I thought that was true. It is one 
of the greatest happinesses to which I look forward, that some 
day I shall love some one with all my heart and soul, and 
shall be a true wife, and find my husband’s love for me the 
sweetest thing in my life. But I am sure that that day has 
not come yet.’’ 

‘* And when it dees come,’’ he urged, ‘‘ may I be the first 
to know?’”’ 

She smiled a little gravely. 

‘* Ah,”’ she answered, ‘‘ Ishould not know myself that that 
day had come until I woke to the fact that I loved the man 
who had asked me to be his wife, and then it might be too 
late—for you.’’ 

‘* But now, at least,’’ he persisted, ‘‘ you love no one.”’ 

‘* Now,’’ she repeated, ‘‘ I love—no one.’’ 

“* And I may take such encouragement in that as I can?”’ 

And then, suddenly, capriciously even, Laura, an inexpli- 
cable spirit of inconsistency besetting lier, was a very different 
woman from the one who an instant before had spoken so 
gravely of the seriousness of marriage. She hesitated a 
moment before answering Jadwin, her head to one side, 
looking at the rose leaf between her fingers. In a low voice 
she said at last: 

‘* Tf you like.’’ 

But before Jadwin could reply Cressler and Aunt Wess’, 
who had been telling each other of their ‘‘ experiences,’’ of 
their ‘‘ premonitions,’’ of the unaccountable things that had 
happened to them, at length included the others in their con- 
versation. 

‘*J.,’’ remarked Cressler, ‘‘ did anything funny ever happen 
to you— warnings, presentiments, that sort of thing? Mrs. 
Wessels and I have been talking spiritualism. Laura, have 
you ever had any ‘ experiences’ ?’’ 

She shook her head. ‘' No, no. I am too material, I am 
afraid.’’ 

** How about you, J.?”’ 
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‘* Nothing much, except that I believe in ‘ luck’ —a little. 
The other day I flipped a coin in Gretry’s office. If it fell 
heads I was to sell wheat short, and somehow I knew all the 
time that the coin would fall heads —and so it did.’’ 

‘And you made a great deal of money,’’ said Laura. ‘“‘I 
know. Mr. Court was telling me. That was splendid.’ 

‘““That was deplorable, Laura,’’ said Cressler gravely. 
‘*T hope some day,’’ he continued, ‘‘ we can all of us get hold 
of this man and make him solemnly promise never to gamble 
in wheat again.’’ 

Laura stared. To her mind the word ‘‘ gambling ’’ had 
always been suspect. It had a bad sound; it seemed to be 
associated with depravity of the baser sort. 

‘*Gambling!’’ she murmured. 

“They call it buying and selling,’’ he went on, ‘‘ down 
there in La Salle Street. But it is simply betting. Betting 


on the condition of the market weeks, even months, in. 


advance. You bet wheat goes up. I bet it goes down. 
Those fellows in the Pit don’t own the wheat; never even see 
it. Wouldn’t know what to do with it if they had it. They 
don’t care in the least about the grain. But there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of farmers out here in Iowa and Kansas 
or Dakota who do, and hundreds of thousands of poor devils 
in Europe who care even more than the farmer. I mean the 
fellows who raise the grain, and the 
other fellows who eat it. It’s life or 
death for either of them. And right 
between these two comes the Chicago 
speculator, who raises or lowers the 
price out of all reason, for the benefit 
of his pocket. You see, Laura, here is 
what I mean.’’ Cressler had suddenly 
become very earnest. Absorbed, in- 
terested, Laura listened intently. 
“Here is what I mean,’’ pursued 
Cressler. ‘‘It’s like this: If we send 
the price of wheat down too far the 
farmer suffers, the fellow who raises it; 
if we send it up too far the poor man 
in Europe suffers, the fellow who eats 
it. And food to the peasant on the con- 
tinent is bread—not meat or potatoes, 
asitiswith us. The only way to do so 
that neither the American farmer nor 
the European peasant suffers is to keep 
wheat at an average, legitimate value. 
The moment you inflate or depress that, 
somebody suffers right away. And that 
is just what these gamblers are doing 
all the time, booming it up or booming 
it down. Think of it, the food of hun- 
dreds and hundreds of thousands of 
people just at the mercy of a few men 
down there on the Board of Trade. 
They make the price. They say just 
how much the peasant shall pay for his 
loaf of bread. If he can’t pay the price 
he simply starves. And as for the 
farmer, why, it’s ludicrous. If I build 
a house and offer it for sale, I put my 
own price on it, and if the price offered 
don’t suit me I don’t sell. But if I go 
out here in Iowa and raise a crop of 
wheat, I’ve got to sell it, whether I 
want to or not, at the figure named by 
some fellows in Chicago. And to make 
themselves rich they make me sell it at 
a price that bankrupts me.’’ 

Laura nodded. She was. intensely 
interested. A whole new order of 
things was being disclosed, and for the 
first time in her life she looked into the 
workings of political economy. 

‘Oh, that’s only one side of it,’’ 
Cressler went on, heedless of Jadwin’s 
good-humored protests. ‘‘ Yes, I know 
Iam a crank on speculating. I’m go- 
ing to preach a little if you’ll let me. 
I’ve been a speculator myself, and a 
ruined one at that, and I know what I 
am talking about. Here is what I was 
going to say: These fellows them- 
selves, the gamblers; well, call them 
speculators, if you like—oh, the fine, 
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makes a little more, and finally he is so far in that he can’t 
pull out, and then some billionaire fellow, who has the market 
in the palm of his hand, tightens one finger, and our young 
man is ruined, body and mind. He’s lost the taste, the very 
capacity for legitimate business, and he stays on hanging 
round the Board till he gets to be—all of a sudden—an old 
man. And then some day some one says, ‘Why, where’s 
So-and-so?’ and you wake up to the fact that the young fellow 
has simply disappeared—lost. I tell you the fascination of 
this Pit gambling is something no one who hasn’t experienced 
it can have the faintest conception of. Once you get into it, it 
grips you and draws you, and the nearer you get to the end 
the easier it seems to win, till all of asudden, ah! there’sthe 
whirlpool. J., keep away from it, my boy.’’ 

Jadwin laughed, and leaning over put his fingers upon 
Cressler’s breast, as though turning off a switch. 

** Now, Miss Dearborn,’’ he announced, ‘‘ we’ve shut him 
off. Charlie means all right, but now and then some one 
brushes against him and opens that switch.’’ 

Cressler good-humoredly laughed with the others, but 
Laura’s smile was perfunctory and her eyes were grave. 

But there was a diversion. While the others had been 





talking the rehearsal had proceeded, and now Page beckoned 
to Laura from the far end of the parlor, calling out: 


1i 


She was wondering who would see her home—Landry 
Jadwin, or Sheldon Corthell. 

The day had been sunshiny, warm even, but since nine 
o’clock the weather had changed for the worse, and by now a 
heavy rain was falling. Mrs. Cressler begged the two sisters 
and Mrs. Wessels to stay at her house overnight, but Laura 
refused. Jadwin was suggesting to Cressler the appropriate- 
ness of having the coupé brought around to take the sisters 
home, when Corthell came up to Laura. 

*‘T sent for a couple of hansoms long since,’’ he said. 
‘* They are waiting outside now.’’ And that seemed to settle 
the question. 

For all Jadwin’s perseverance, the artist seemed — for this 
time at least —to have the better of the situation. 

‘“Now, Miss Dearborn, if you are ready,’’ exclaimed 
Corthell, as the carriage came up. He held the umbrella 
over her head, allowing his shoulders to get the drippings. 

They cried good-by again all round, and the artist guided 
her down the slippery steps. He handed her carefully into 
the hansom and, following, drew down the glasses. 

Laura settled herself comfortably far back in her corner, 
adjusting her skirts and murmuring: 

** Such a wet night. Who would have thought it was going 
to rain? I was afraid you were not coming at first,’’ she 
added. ‘‘At dinner Mrs. Cressler 
said you had an important committee 
meeting —something to do with the 








Art Institute, the award of prizes; 
was that it?’’ 

‘Oh, yes,’’ he answered indiffer- 
ently, ‘‘something of the sort was 
on. I suppose it was important — 
for the Institute. But for me there is 
only one thing of importance nowa- 
days’’— he spoke with a studied care- 
lessness, as though announcing a fact 
that Laura must know already — 
‘and that is, to be near you. It is 
astonishing. You have no idea of it 
—how I have ordered my whole life 
according to that idea.’’ 

‘*As though you expected me to 
believe that,’’ she answered. 

In her other lovers she knew her 
words would have provoked vehement 
protestation. But for her it was part 
of the charm of Corthell’s attitude 
that he never did or said the expected, 
the ordinary. Just now he seemed 
more interested in the effect of his 
love for Laura upon himself than in 
the manner of her reception of it. 

“It is curious,’’ he continued. ‘‘I 
am no longer a boy. I have no en- 
thusiasms. I have known many 
women, and I have seen enough of 
what the crowd calls love to know 
how futile it is, how empty, a vanity 
of vanities. I had imagined that the 
poets were wrong, were idealists, see 
ing the things that should be rather 
than the things that were, and 
then, suddeniy’’—he drew a deep 
breath —‘‘ ‘his happiness; and to me. 
And the miracle, the wonderful is 
there—all at once—in my heart, in 
my very hand, like a mysterious, 
beautiful exotic. The poets are 
wrong,’’ he added. ‘* They have not 
been idealists enough. I wish—ah, 
well, never mind.”’ 

““What is that you wish?’’ she 
asked, as he broke off suddenly. 
Laura knew even before she spoke 
that it would have been better not 
to have prompted him to continue. 
Intuitively she had something more 
than a suspicion that he had led her 
on to say these very words. And, in 
admitting that she cared to have 
the conversation proceed upon this 
footing, she realized that she was 
sheering toward unequivocal 
j coquetry. She saw the false move 








promising, manly young men I’ve seen 

wrecked, absolutely and _ hopelessly 

wrecked and ruined by speculation! 

It’s as easy to get into as going across the street. They make 
three hundred, five hundred, yes, even a thousand dollars 
sometimes in a couple of hours, without so much as raising 
a finger. Think what that means to a boy of twenty-five 
who’s doing clerk work at seventy-five a month. Why, it 
would take him maybe ten years to save a thousand, and here 
he’s made it in a single morning. Think you can keep him 
out of speculation then? First thing you know he’s thrown 
up his honest, humdrum position—oh, I’ve seen it hundreds 
of times—and takes to hanging round the customers’ rooms 
down there on La Salle Street, and he makes a little, and 


SHELDON CORTHELL DISCUSSED THE SPRING EXHIBIT 
OF WATER-COLORS WITH LAURA AND MRS. CRESSLER 


‘* Laura—‘ Beatrice,’ it’s the third act. You are wanted.’’ 

‘* Oh, I must run,’’ exclaimed Laura, catching up her play- 
book. ‘‘ Poor Monsieur Gerardy — we must be atrial to him.’’ 

She hurried across the room, where the coach was disposing 
the furniture for the scene, consulting the stage directions in 
his book. 

In haphazard fashion the rehearsal wore to a close. 
Monsieur Gerardy stormed and fretted and insisted upon 
repeating certain scenes over and overagain. By ten o’clock 
the actors were quite worn out. A little supper was served, 
and soon afterward Laura made a move toward departing. 


now, knew that she had lowered her 
guard. But Corthell stirred troub- 
lous, unknown deeps in her, certain 
undefined trends of recklessness; and for so long as he held 
her within his influence she could not forget her sex a single 
instant. 

It dismayed her to have this strange personality of hers, 
this other headstrong, impetuous self, discovered toher. She 
hardly recognized it. It made her a little afraid; and yet, 
wonder of wonders, she could not altogether dislike it. There 
was a certain fascination in resigning herself for little instants 
to the dominion of this daring stranger that was yet herself. 

Meanwhile Corthell had answered her. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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CA man’s weakest moment is when his vanity is best 
pleased. 


@There is more truth than poetry in the modern 
magazine. 


@Castles in the air are all right until we try to move 
into them. 


@‘‘ Everything comes to the man who waits,’’ but 
not while he waits. 


€ How few of those who can tell how you do anything 
have ever done anything! 


@‘‘ The fool and his money are soon parted’’ —by 
the wise man who gets between them. ° 


@There are more things in heaven and Pennsylvania, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


@ Vegetarians may have the better of the argument, 
but the meat-eaters have the choice of the bill-of-fare. 


@In one respect the trusts are almost safe. So much 
is printed about them that most people skip the pages. 


@Great Britain is making once more the vital mistake 
of trying to settle the Irish question by putting Irishmen in jail. 


@Where do flies and mosquitoes go in winter? is 
often asked. But why bother? The trouble is that they 
don’t stay there. 


@At last we have reached the time when there is such 
a thing as promotion in the diplomatic service. Thus one 
of the apparently hopeless hopes is realized. 


@ ‘‘ Give me the man who sings at his work,’’ says 
the humanitarian. Most people are perfectly willing that the 
humanitarian, or any other person who wants him, should have 
him. 


@Schools of commerce are in vogue, but there will 
never be anything much better than the old store which opened 
at daybreak and closed at bedtime. It trained as well as 
taught. 


@if King Edward, King Leopold and Emperor 
William really come over to the Olympian Games in 1904, 
we might arrange for a corner-stone-laying contest, open 
only to sovereigns. 


@An occasional deprecatory but prelusive cough from 
out Colorado way indicates that General Funston could still 
be induced to make a few remarks upon current topics if the 
minatory finger of President Roosevelt were lowered for a 
few minutes. 
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Are Great Men Fatalists? 


ECENTLY, when President Roosevelt was gently taken to 
task by a friend for rashly exposing himself to danger, 

the President replied that he did not foolishly court danger. 
‘* There is only one way to protect me,’’ he is reported to 
have said. ‘‘ Surround me with a couple of regiments of 
infantry, make them form a hollow square and keep the 
people five hundred feet away, and then ”? The President, 
it is reported, did not finish his sentence, but doubtless he knew 
he could leave it to the imagination of his auditor to com- 
plete it. It is easy enough to fill in that blank. In the first 
place no American President would resort to such excessive 
and unwarranted precautions; in the second place, when one 
remembers how European rulers have been assassinated, 
protected as they are at all times by guards and detectives, 
the futility of trying to prevent a fanatic or madman from 
carrying out the design born in his warped brain is obvious. 
People who think from accounts in the newpapers that 
President Roosevelt is rash or reckless do not know him. 
He is not rash, but rational. Because he is President he 
declines to become a hermit; partly because it is not in his 
nature, partly, perhaps, because he remembers the fable of 
the king’s son whose death, an astrologer predicted, would 
be caused by a lion. To defy the prediction the king shut 
up his son in a castle. One day the young man, tired of his 
confinement, dashed his hand in the face of a painted lion. 
Behind the lion was a rusty nail, which so injured the 
prince’s hand that he died of blood-poisoning. Behold, a 
lion had caused his death! What Fate has willed man can- 





_ not defy. 


Yet the President does not recklessly court danger. Toa 
friend not long ago talking about riding vicious horses he 
said very simply: ‘‘I would not ride such a horse; I never 
would have ridden that horse, and of course not now; it is 
not my business to tame wild horses; it is my business to be 
President.’’ Yet, on the other hand, he would not imitate 
the example of the king of fable. Shortly after the accident 
at Pittsfield which came so near to ending his life, it was 
suggested to him that perhaps at the next city he visited he 
would prefer having two to four horses to his carriage. The 
President said he didn’t care in the least how many horses 
he had; the committee could do as it liked. This was not 
bravado or assumed indifference. The President fully real- 
ized the peril in which he had been placed, and doubtless he 
also realized that the puny hand of man could not thwart the 
mightier hand of destiny. 

One often wonders if great men are fatalists; or are they 
great simply because they think not of themselves, and know 
that their lives are controlled by a Power so infinitely wise 
that it would be folly for them to attempt to interfere in 
whatever their destiny may hold in store for them? 
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This Structure to be Torn Down 


AS YOU go about the torn up and torn down New York of 

to-day you often come upon the sign: ‘‘ This structure to 
be torn down by ——, dealer in second-hand building mate- 
rial.’’ You look at the structure to which this notice of 
impending ruin is attached and you are astonished to find that 
it is an almost new church or residence or office-building or 
hotel or hospital. It is obviously good for half a century at 
least. You impulsively exclaim against such vandalism, such 
a senseless release of the spirit of destruction. But go to the 
owners and you find that they are doing precisely what you 
yourself would do under the same circumstances. 

Real estate on Manhattan Island is enormously valuable and 
is heavily taxed. The residence and business centres have 
been shifting in the last fifteen years with even greater rapid- 
ity than formerly. And the owners of the buildings marked 
for destruction are simply acting upon a fundamental Ameri- 
can rule— they are razing the structure that is neither useful 
nor profitable upon that site in order that they may put in its 
place a structure that will be both useful and profitable. 
Why leave a deserted church in a neighborhood of shops when 
it can be sold for money enough to build a fine church which 
people will attend? Why leave an abandoned residence to 
moulder ina business quarter? Why spare an office-building 
or hotel that now pays but one per cent. upon the site value 
when it can be replaced with a handsome and larger structure 
that will pay three or four per cent. ? 

In New York’s swift demolition of the out-of-date there is 
merely a very conspicuous illustration of that passion for up- 
to-dateness which is so American, which is the cause of 
American progress, which is the secret of the ever-rising 
plans for the comfort and the intelligence of the American 
masses. 

A European landowner or manufacturer, filled with the 
spirit of conservatism, the spirit of ‘‘ good enough,’’ and “‘ it 
will do,’’ and ‘‘ don’t destroy the old landmarks,’’ clings to 
musty and rusty antiquities, hampers himself and his associ- 
ates and neighbors, drags and makes them drag at the wheels 
of advance. The American has the judgment of his courage 
and the courage of his judgment. Is the new building, the 
new machine, the new method already improved into antiq- 
uity? Away with it! Replace it by the latest and best. 
Better one big item in the profit and loss account than steadily 
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decreasing profits and wages and products, and steadily 
increasing losses through the triumphs of competitors. 

Does this ‘‘ irreverence’’ offend a super-zsthetic few? It 
is a pity they are so absorbed in raptures over European pic- 
turesqueness of the antique that they cannot see the European 
peasant bending under the weight of the past and groaning 
with its poison. Does this disrespect for hampering tradition 
proclaim us ‘‘new’’? That is well. When did youth be- 
come a calamity and a reproach? May we ever be “ new,’’ 
looking at the problems of life with hopeful young eyes, 
confident that better, more beautiful, things lie in the future 
than past suns ever shone upon. 

There are two kinds of stability —the stability of the ship 
rolling at its wharf; the stability of the ship, strong and 
steady, on its way through the midst of the sea. 

America is all for the latter. It abhors barnacles and rust. 

And it combats monopolistic, socialistic tendencies most 
fiercely because, however adroitly disguised as private or pub- 
lic ‘‘ communities of interest,’’? they promote the stability of 
stagnation, blind the healthful eyes of competition, bribe 
brains and muscle to sloth, hold up the heavy hands of slug- 
gard and incompetent, and discourage individual ambition 
and hope. 

There should be reared in America no structure of any kind 
whatsoever which, when it has clearly outlived its use, can 
be saved by sentiment or interest or bulwarks of brainless 
boodlebags. 
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A Disappearing Boundary 


F YOU look at a map of North America you will see a 
heavy red line through the Great Lakes and along the 
forty-ninth parallel, marking the boundary between the 
United States and Canada. But if you look on the ground 
you will find that line blurred and almost indistinguishable. 
It is lost in the shadows of migrating myriads. 

In the year 1900 there were living in the United States 
1,185,225 natives of Canada, or about a quarter as many as 
were living in their own country. In other words, we had 
absorbed one-fifth of the total Canadian-born population of 
the continent. The number of Canadians in the United States 
far exceeds the total population of the great Northwestern 
Provinces of the Dominion, from Lake Superior to the Pacific 
Ocean, comprising two-thirds of the entire extent of that 
country. 

But this is not all. The American Canada is growing 
twice as fast as the Canadian Canada. The population of 
the Dominion grew from 4,833,239 to 5,338,883 in the ten 
years between 1891 and 1901 —an increase of 10.47 per cent. 
The Canadian-born population of the United States grew 
from 980,938 to 1,185,225 in the ten years between 1890 and 
I1g00— an increase of 20.60 percent. At these rates it is only 
a question of time when a majority of all living Canadians 
will be found south of the international boundary. 

There are several States of the Union whose Canadian pop- 
ulation even now exceeds that of several Canadian provinces. 
Massachusetts has 293,169 Canadians— Manitoba has only 
246,464 inhabitants in all. There are 184,398 natives of 
Canada in Michigan, 117,535 in New York, 67,077 in Maine 
and 58,967 in New Hampshire, against a total population of 
145,000 in the three provinces of Alberta, Assiniboia and 
Saskatchewan combined; 75,000 in the rest of the Northwest 
Territories, and 103,258 in Prince Edward Island. 

The situation is still more remarkable when we look at 
the distribution of races. There are 395,427 French 
Canadians in the United States against about 1,500,000 for 
all Canada. There are 134,416 of them in Massachusetts 
alone, and 44,420 in New Hampshire. Either of those States 
has more French Canadians to the square mile than any 
province of the Dominion, bar none. 

Acounter current is now beginning tosetin. The Canadian 
Northwest is filling up with American settlers. It is a thing 
that might have been seen to be inevitable from the moment 
when the rush for Oklahoma disclosed the avidity of American 
land-hunger and the scarcity of means to satisfy it. But that 
is not an influence counteracting the Canadian immigration 
to the United States—it is complementary. Both currents 
act together in blurring the international boundary. 

At the present rate, before long half the inhabitants of 
Canada will be native Americans and half the native Canadians 
will be living in the United States. When this interfusion of 
pecple is complete the boundary will no longer represent any 
substantial reality. 

It will not separate two nationalities; it will merely mark 
an administrative, or perhaps purely historical, division of 
the territory inhabited by a single people. 
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Cold Days are Healthy Days 


If you wear a perfect-fitting 
tailor-made 


Frost King or Frost Queen 
Chamois Vest 


Made of chamois, the best cold 
resister known; cold damp winds 
cannot penetrate chamois. 

These garments hold the heat and 
exclude the cold. Their perfect fit 


and solid comfort enable you to wear 
them at any time, on any occasion, 
with any dress. 


Light, soft and helpful. Will last 
several seasons. 

Frost King Chamois Vests for men, 
made of chamois, flannel inside, $3.00 
each. 

Frost Queen Chamois Vests for 
women, made of chamois, covered 
with red, blue, green, brown, black 
or tan flannel, $3.00 each. Children’s 
sizes, $2.25. 

Your druggist should have them ; if 
not, send us his name and $3, and we 
will supply you, express prepaid— 
write for free descriptive booklet. 


BAUER & BLACK 
289 25th Street + Chicago, U.S. A. 


For your drug- 
gist’s name and 
Jive 2c. stamps we 
will senda 

HANDY 
POWDER PAD , 
made of chamois 
easy to carry, con- jj 
tains the Powder, 
and affords a 
chamois face cloth, " 








Shoe 


For Men and Women 


PF card with your name and address will bring our 
which illustrates the new- 


est F Styles. Our Mail 
Order Department is fitting 
thousands of satisfied 
wearers. We guar- 
ante: satisfaction, 
so you take no risk. 
An expert fitter is in 
charge. Ask your 
dealer for the Elite 
or write to our 
Mail Order Depart- 
ment, and we will 
send you a pair on 
receipt of price. 
We deliver shoes 
to all parts of 
United States, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Philippine Is- 
lands, Canada, 
Great Britain, 
Germany,Mex- 
ico, and all 































points reached b 
Parcel Post, for $3.75 
(the extra 25 cents covers 
carriage and packing). 


Our Box Calf Bal Style 
No. 131 


$350 


G. LYMAN SNOW 
132 8. Lincoln St., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 


California, Washington, Oregon, 
CHEAP RATES Colorado. We give pa re 
on household goods of intending settlers to the above States. 
Write for rates. Map of California, FREE. 

Trans-Continental Freight Co., 325 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


PATENT Si “2: 
ent is allowed. Write for Jnventor’s Guide. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 
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Newspaper-Made Society 
By JAMES L. FORD 


the most recent of many attacks on New 

York’s ‘‘ Four Hundred,’’ it seems to me 
that the relation which Park Row bears toward 
that vaguely defined body has been entirely 
lost sight of. That is probably because very 
few of the many who have had their say from 
one end of the country to the other have any 
sort of comprehension of the important part 
that the fashionable society of New York has 
been made to play in the work of building up 
newspaper circulations. 

Time was—and not so many years ago, 
either — when the London society papers with 
their personal gossip and lists of guests at 
important functions were a source of wonder 
to the average American, and if we turn back 
to the printed accounts of the Prince of Wales 
ball given in New York a little more than 
forty years ago, we find that scarcely any 
names were mentioned except those of the 
city’s guests and those citizens who attended 
in an official capacity. During the quarter 
of a century that succeeded that famous 
entertainment the growth of popular interest 
in the doings of society was very slow indeed. 
Then society columns began to glisten, one 
after another, in the pages of the daily news- 
papers, until even the most dignified and 
conservative sheets did not disdain to inform 
their readers regarding the comings and 
goings and the griefs and woes of fashionable 
men and women, 

It was not, however, until Mr. Ward 
McAllister’s famous remark about the Four 
Hundred that New York society stepped into 
a secure niche in the interest of the American 
public; and shrewd newspaper proprietors 
were not slow to recognize the importance of 
the great rich vein of human interest that this 
chance observation had laid bare under their 
A society whose limitations had 
previously been nebulous in the extreme was 
now an acknowledged institution with its 
extent accurately determined. Theideaof a 
caste consisting only of four hundred exalted 
persons took a strong hold on the public fancy 
and created a craving for more intimate 
knowledge that was almost instantly gratified 
in the shape of lists of the members of the 
Four Hundred published in daily and weekly 
newspapers. Straightway there grew up 
such a widespread desire to be included in 
these lists of the fortunately placed that new 
lists were constructed on a mendacious and 
mercenary basis, many of them containing 
from eight hundred toa thousand names, and 
including only those who were willing to pay 
for the privilege. 

But the idea of the Four Hundred had 
taken such a strong hold on the popular fancy 
that it easily outlived the many schemes that 
were concocted to degrade and drag it down 
from its high estate, and Park Row recognized 
its value as a circulation builder and set itself 
eagerly to the work of developing it to its 
uttermost capacity. And when we consider 
the fact that the fame of New York’s Four 
Hundred has spread to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, and that there is not a hamlet in 
the whole land in which the names of its sup- 
posed leaders are not as familiarly known as 
are those of England’s great nobles in her 
own villages, we are forced to admit that such 
astonishing results have never before sprung 
from one man’s careless utterance. 


| N THE wide discussion that has followed 





The Four Hundred’s Commercial Rating 


Commercially speaking, the Four Hundred 
is an institution of vast importance in a 
newspaper office and the society editor a man 
of high consideration. I am not overstating 
the fact when I say that from ten to fifteen 
per cent. of the circulation of a New York 
newspaper would disappear if the society 
page were dropped, and with it would go also 
fully two-thirds of that large class of adver- 
tising which addresses itself especially to 
women. 

In other words, the press has created a 
graven image for popular worship, and as the 
reverential rites can only be solemnized 
through its columns, this golden idol is 
rightly looked upon as one of its most valua- 
ble assets. And this genie having been 
released from its bottle, it has been found 
impossible to cork it up again, and the few 
democratic Americans that there are left in 
the country must accept it along with the 
other evils of the times. 

For some time after the recognition of the 
Four Hundred as one of the great news- 
factors of the day, the press— or at least the 


better part of it— was content with fairly 


dignified descriptions of the comings and | 


goings of men and women of acknowledged 
social standing. But with the beginning of 
the feverish, sensational age in which we now 
live, and with the thirst for personal gossip 
of the kind known in Park Row as ‘‘ news”’ 
spreading over the country like a moral dis- 
ease, the chronicles of well-bred society 
palled upon the public taste, and it was in an 
endeavor to gratify the demand for a more 
pungent seasoning that newspaper proprietors 
began to add to their society columns some- 
thing of the rich flavor of romance. In short, 
having set up the graven image for popular 
worship, it was found necessary to decorate 
it in order that it might continue to attract 
the gaze of the people, and this decoration 
has been most effectually done in alternate 
streaks of gilt and slime, with the advantage 
in favor of the latter in point of variety of 
design and application. 

The good have been represented as better 
than they were and the faults of the bad 
have been shamelessly exaggerated. In the 
preparation of highly spiced society news, 
correspondents, egged on to keen rivalry by 
their employers, have exhausted their inge- 
nuity in tales of the doings of high society. 
If bridge whist becomes the fashion, it is of 
course played for enormous stakes; if a pet 
monkey is passed about for the amusement of 
the guests on a yacht, that monkey straight- 
way looms up in the newspaper columns as a 
guest at dinner; if a young matron is known 
to have read a dozen books in the course of 
her life, she becomes a ‘‘ woman of pro- 
nounced literary tastes,’’ and if she talks 
very rapidly about a number of things that 
she does not understand, her name is blazoned 
forth as “‘ one of the most brilliant women in 
society.”’ 


The Focus of the Lime:Light 


Now Newport, which was in its day an 
exclusive and charming place of summer 
residence —and. which for that matter still 
retains many of its old-time characteristics — 
has become in the eyes of Park Row the 
calcium point on the social stage on which 
are focused all the newspaper eyes of the 
country. No one can step into that great 
glowing disk of white light without being 
seen distinctly, usually in distorted form and 
richly variegated colors, from Florida to 
Alaska. And gamboling in that great white 
light are some of those grotesque creatures 
gathered from all parts of the country— and 
in most cases socially unknown in their own 
cities— who are held up to popular ridicule 
and execration as ‘‘ members of New York’s 
best society.’’ Coupled with these are the 
hangers-on of one or two of New York’s huge, 
gorgeous and indescribably vulgar hotels, 
whose corridors, by the way, are shunned by 
women of real position as if they were piague- 
infested. 

Experienced New Yorkers have a keenly 
accurate sense of the social value represented 
in the human swarms that go buzzing about 
the restaurant tables and the men and women 
who seek in the fitful lime-light glare of New- 
port the social recognition which has been 
contemptuously denied them at home. They 
are no more to be fooled by such as these than 
they are by the ‘‘ society women’’ who are 
torn from their homes by the charms of the 
‘* Florodora’’ sextette, or who are ufearthed 
now and again by reticent press agents who 
have found them shrinking from public gaze 
in comic-opera chorus. 

But the further we go from New York the 
more implicit we find popular faith in the 
printed accounts of the Four Hundred— 
which may account for the fact that the most 
acidulous attacks upon society always come 
from some point remote from the metropolis. 

These attacks are the inevitable result of 
the sort of advertising that the Four Hundred 
has received since the day when it sprang 
from the brain of Ward McAllister, but they 
are none the less regrettable. In these piping 
times of peace and general prosperity they 
may pass unnoticed save by the idle-minded, 
but in hard times, when bread is dear and 
work scarce, it will not be good for the hun- 
gry toread about giving dinners to monkeys. 
There was one cold, bitter winter in France 
shortly before the Revolution when even 
Marie Antoinette was made to understand 
that it was better not to make too great a 
show of luxury and extravagance before the 


people. 





Copyrighted, 1900, by The C. 8. Playing Card Co. 


The Priscilla Card Back. 


Social card parties — very 
easily arranged and inex- 
pensive—are most enjoyable 
to the guests and hostess. 


Congress 
Playing 
Cards 


highly polished, thin, springy 
—contribute to perfect enjoy- 


ment. Gold edges. Dainty 
pictorial designs in many 
colors: George and Martha 
Washington, Napoleon and 
Josephine, Delft, and a great 
variety of others. Ask your 
dealer to show them to you. 
The U.S. Playing Card Co., 


Dept. 10, Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


64-page illustrated book, ‘‘ Entertaining 
with Cards,”” sent for 4c. in stamps. 


~WHIST 


Most enjoyable—learned in an even- 
ing from booklet, ‘Simple Whist.” 
. Sent for 2c.stamp. Duplicate Whist 
is especially enjoyable—luck elim- 
inated — skill wins. Played with 
Paine’s Whist Trays. Extra fine 
seal-pattern sets, in handsome case 


with nickeled trim- 
mings. $7.50 a set, 
and upward. 

CLOSED. 





OPEN. 


Morocco-pattern Paine trays, $4.00 
a set, and upward. Sold by dealers. 
$20 course of Whist lessons, free, 
with trays. Write for particulars. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., 
Department 38, Cincinnati, O. 
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The 
Avon 
Blucher 


Patent Kid 
For All 
Dress 





Singular 
thing about 
a shoe— most 
men are eye- 
suited at first 
glance. That’s not 
the problem. Smart 
shoes are not always 
good wearers and good 
fitters. Three things certain: 
The Florsheim Shoe has style- 
character, correct anatomical fit, and 
enjovs long life-—same as the made- 
to-order kind that costs you $8 to $12. 
The only difference is that more good 
shoes are made over the same last, 
and The Florsheim Shoe costs $5 
per pair everywhere. 
You'll save money and get satisfaction if 
you get into the Florsheim Shoe habit. Find 
a dealer who handles’ them, or write us for 
the NEW EDITION, “ The Florsheim Way 
of Foot Fitting,” FREE 


Florsheim & Co., Chicago 


The Florsheim“WET DE FI” shoe —abso- 
lutely water-proof—can be purchased 
of your dealer. $6.00 per pair. 



































Ortsco 


ARE SURE of a snug, comfortable fit and 
satisfactory wear in Helmet Brand Collars. There are 
no better atany price. The Leading Styles for Fall are 
shown herewith. Other shapes illustrated in our book on 
“* Collars and Correct Dress,” sent FREE on request. 
Sold by leading dealers, or from us by sas on receipt of 

CORLISS, COON & CO., Dept. 8, 


HELMET 
BRAND 





We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No middleman’s profit — 
the goods come straight from factory to wearer. 
Either of the two pies shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate, $1.00 per dozen. A Sample, 10c 
In Sterling Silver, $2.50 per dozen. A Sample, 25c 
Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs 





free. 

All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly fur- 
nished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 








The Train of Rapid Travelers 


Is the Pennsylvania Special running daily between 
New York and Chicago in twenty hours. It combines 
speed with absolute security and every comfort. 
Its equipment is as perfect as can be procured. The 
observation car is a special feature. 
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Between the Lines 


T A NEAT little station on the West 
A Shore Railroad, where the hills shut off 
the broad Hudson from the train, the 
passengers sometimes catch a glimpse of a 
bronzed and bearded man whose face, if one 
sees his luminous eyes, always attracts a 
second look. Dressed almost as plainly as 
those he would call his brother farmers there 
is nothing in the figure of John Burroughs to 
suggest the distinction of this inheritor of 
Thoreau’s mantle. The rolling hills, marked 
out with vineyards, the grassy hollows where 
quaint farmhouses nestle, and the glimpses of 
ledges to the west crowned with trees, form a 
landscape which invites a naturalist’s soul. 
Here, above the river, is Mr. Burrough’s farm 
home. He is no dilettante farmer, but at 
times an actual sharerin thework. At other 
times he is to be found in a study, a rustic 
cabin up among the hills which has witnessed 
the growth of many delicious Nature studies. 


| He, at least, is a writer living among envi- 








ronments well adapted to his nature. John 
Burroughs in a New York apartment house 
would be an anomaly. In this picturesquely 
varied country, with the blue line of the 
Catskills to the north and the beautiful river 
below, the poet-naturalist is at home. 

Many miles down the Hudson, in the 
suburbs of Englewood, a little above New 
York, lives another naturalist, Frank M. 
Chapman, scientist and man of letters, whose 
home, practically in the country, enables him 
to call the birds about him in his walks, and 
to plan cunning photographic devices whereby 
the most timid of them are surprised at un- 
expecied moments. Many miles to the 
eastward, at Coscob, Connecticut, Mr. Ernest 
Thompson Seton has established a country 
home which may fairly be called an estate. 
Here the writer and artist seeks to penetrate 
the secrets of his animal friends. From their 
psychology to their footprints nothing is for- 
eign to him, and in the quiet of his delightful 
country place he makes the observations and 
the sketches which have taught so many 
readers the virtue of the seeing eye, backed 
by a fund of knowledge. 


Back:Yard Botany 


A naturalist’s selection of a country home 
explains itself, but there are larger opportu- 
nities in the metropolis than is generally 
known. The migrations of birds as observed 
from the Statue of Liberty afford an interest- 
ing field of study, and there is another in the 
varieties of birds found at different seasons in 
Central Park. Not infrequently an anaconda 
or python escapes from some downtown 
dealer, in one case to be found stiffened with 
cold in the gutter—an impressive example 
for the bibulous—and in another to take pos- 
session of a cellar and hold it against all 
comers. The half-wild ‘Texas cattle which 
have broken away and ravaged Harlem occa- 
sionally were really much more formidable 
than the infant panther which caused a great 
pother in the Bronx until it was lured back to 
the Zoo and its saucer of milk. On the roof 


| of a downtown tenement house there was an 


imitation garden covered with netting and 
tenanted by quail. The botanist, too, has his 
opportunities, witness Mr. Skinner’s Nature 
in a City Back Yard, which exhibits an aston- 
ishing variety of natural plant life in the very 
heart of acity, whereas art in a city back yard 
has been recently illustrated in the throwing 
together of a number of adjacent yards, and 
the rehabitation of the whole tract as a sump- 
tuous garden. The naturalist-author is not 
without his material even in New York. 


The Flight from Town 


Since the novelist’s métier is the study of men 
one might expect to find him always a man 
of the town, but many of our novelists, like 
their English confréres, are betaking them- 
selves to the country. There is Mr. Booth 
Tarkington, for example, whose new novel is 
one of the features of the autumn lists. Mr. 
Tarkington’s home was in a spacious detached 
house on one of the broad level avenues of 
Indianapolis, which certainly represented 
retirement as compared with New York. But 
this charming novelist’s new home is de- 
scribed asafarm. It is, tobesure, not remote 
from the town, but it represents withdrawal 
and a rusticity which has led one irreverent 
commentator to couple the author’s name with 
doughnuts -- an association ill-befitting the 
author of Monsieur Beaucaire. Possibly the 
jibes of the New York satirist were due to the 
exaltation of Indiana as a literary centre 
which has been indulged in by Indianapolis 
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Stiffened 
GOLD 


Are guaranteed for 25 years. 


“just as good” as the Boss. 


By This Mark 





he gold is so thick on a Jas. Boss 
Stifferred Gold Watch Case that it takes 
the same depth of engraving asa solid gold 
case, without impairing its wearing quality. A 
Boss Case never wears thin. 


JAS. BOSS 
Watch Cases 


For 50 years they have been recognized 
as the most serviceable of all cases. ; 
Ask your jeweler. 


You Know Them bes 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO.,Philadelphia 2 


October 18, 1902 


Ir€ 








Don’t accept any case said to be 
Write us for booklet. 



























Money 
at Interest 


NTEREST is a silent partner that 
works for you day and night, all the 
year round. You may fall sick, work may 
get slack, accidents may happen, but if 
you have money at interest you have an 
assured income and the principal is always 
ready if you need it. 


The Peoples Savings Bank allows 
four per cent. annual interest, com- 
pounded every six months, and 
accepts deposits in any amount by 
mail, from one dollar up. 


If you have money lying idle, or invested 
in any way that does not yield you four 
per cent. return, we trust that you will 
feel perfectly free to take advantage of 
the facilities offered by this institution. 


Our Booklet “Banking by Mail” sent free 
if you mention The Saturday Evening Post. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 
PITTSBURG, PA. 

















UY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


opens without 
m striking the wall. | 


Our patented * corner- 
hinge” is best, because 
=e don’t ever have to 


. The top does 
not strike and knock off 
the plaster or mar the 
woodwork of doors and 
windows. Don’t waste 10 
inches space and take up 
room you don't need or 
break your back lifting. 


Sent to anyone anywhere. 
* 


We ship every trunk 

‘on approval” to in- 

dtividwes Is tobe returned 

at OUR EXPENSE 

if not found at 

our Factory Prices 

better value than 

can be obtained 

In Any Common 

mis Trunk, in addition 
AMO OTHER STYLES to its improved features 
i ORESSER TRUNKS. and great convenience. 
Send for Special Booklet No. A-1010, 


THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Lid. Toledo, Ohio 








Order by Mail 


By our system 

measures can be 
taken by anyone. 
We tell you how. 
Impossible to make 
a mistake. 
Every garment is 
cut and made in 
any style de- 
sired by skilled 
workmen in our 
own shops, and is 
guaranteed to be 


Made to Order 


We also guar- 
anteeourclothes 
tobe correct in style, 
material, fit and fin- 
ish, and will refund 
your money if you 
are not perfectly 
satisfied. 


Suits 510 to $25 


(Other garments in 
proportion) 


FREE Catalogue No. 22, containing 

78 Woolen Samples, Fashion 
Plate, Instructions for Measuring, Tape Line, 
etc. Write for it. 


HOME BUYER’S TAILORING CO. (tac.) 


Capital Stock, $100,000.00, CHICAGO 















































Backgrounds for 
Home Photography 


They give just the finish necessary to make home 
Pacegneny a success—you will be delighted 
with the results. 


Special 4 x 5 ft. headground, $1.50 
Special 5 x 6 ft. scenic background, $2.00 


We have unsurpassed facilities for developing and 
printing. Send films by mail. Prompt, satisfactory 
service assured, 


For developing rolls Nos. 1 to 2, 1§¢ 
Nos, 3 to 4, 20€. No. 5, a5¢ 
Catalogue of Photographic Supplies 
sent free. 
W. HOWARD MORRISON 
118 Sixth St. Pittsburg, Pa. 




















New Construction 


Solidly woven of finest’ imported Rat- 
tan on steel frame, peculiarly adapted 
to give strength and 
addi.g to weight. Lig! 
graceful. A 


Rattan Chair 


that will last a life time. No 
nails; no glue. 

break or come apart. 
fortable chair ever made. With 
or without rockers. Sold direct 
at factory prices, on approval, 


Groton Fey in 

rite for 
catalog of Settees, Couches, 
House Trunks, Divans, etc 


naszey ® NOVELTY es ts & 


dity without 















is superior to any other. 


k and trial offer. 


EZYBED kt? MATTRESS 


is the only perfectly hygienic mattress made. Will 
~~ try it 30 nights free at our expense? Send for 


THE A. A. BOHNERT CO., Dept. M, Cincinnati, Ohio 






The chief reason is that it 

















“THE PERFECT FOOD” 
Pure, Palatable, Popular 


Millions are eating MAL'TA-VITA, 
the perfect food. 


TASTES GOOD— BECAUSE IT IS GOOD 
MALTA-VITA is the original and only per- 
Sectly cooked, thoroughly malted, flaked, and 
toasted whole wheat food. 
Insist on getting MALTA-VITA, the per- 
fect food, needs no cooking, always ready to 
eat. Relished by old and young, sick or well. 


Sold by grocers 


MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Toronto, Canada 
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of the fleece to the body of the 
material is what makes Wright’s 

Health Underwear lighter, vet 
warmer, than any other underwear. 
Thesemany little loops forma Fleece 
of Comfort that gives ease to the skin 
and protection to the whole body. 
They take upall excretions, main- 
tain perfect ventilation, retain 
the heat of the body, exclude 
the outside cold and damp. 





WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 


is not expensive — costs no more 
than good underwear should —some 
as low as $1 a garment. Anybody 
can afford to wear it. Book, 
‘*DRESSING FOR HEALTH,” free. 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear Co. 
75 Franklin St., 
New York 


Pear 


soap 





in stick form; con- 
venience and economy in 
shaving. 

It is the best and cheap- 
est shaving soap. 


Sold all over the world. 


WE WANT LADIES 


Everywhere to sell our Beautiful 
PETTICOATS AND SOLID 
COMFORT WALKING SKIRTS 
Exclusive territory — handsome profit. 
Write for catalogues and particulars. 


Paris Skirt Co., 126 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 


Waa INVITATIONS 


and Announcements Printed and Engraved. Latest 
Monogram Stationery. Best work. 100 Visiting- 
Cards ne "Sngtes and Valuable Booklet, ** Wedding Etiquette,” 
FREE. J. W. COCKRUM, 527 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
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journalists. 
eth, and it may continue so long as Mr. 
Tarkington’s rustic retreat sends out more 
examples of his delightful story-telling art. 
Rusticity is as distinct from suburbanism 
as the farm from the pocket-handkerchief 
garden, but many of the New York writers can 
claim only a commuter’s kinship with Nature. 
Up beyond the Bronx country and the Zodlog- 
ical Park in which New Yorkers are begin- 
ning to take a vague pride is one of the most 
picturesque of all suburban settlements— 
Lawrence Park. The railroad leaves the 
visitor in the shadow of a cliff covered with 
trees which represent generations, and not 
last year’s purchases. 
seems as difficult as the path to the Doone 
Valiey in Blackmore’s tale, but a road winds 
in and upward under the cliff, and the visitor 
climbs a series of natural terraces which form 
a twentieth century cliff-dwelling. 
in the centre, with a slight air of dominating 
the environments which is entirely befitting, 


The wind bloweth where it list- | 


At first sight entrance | 


Almost | 


is a white colonial house, the home of the 


loved and honored poet and critic, E. C. 
Another house is the home of Mrs. 
E. B. Custer, whose Boots and Saddles lives 
in the memory of readers, and Mrs. Alice 
Wellington Rollins, litterateur, and Mr. W. 


T. Smedley, illustrator of the passing social | 
show, are among the near-by dwellers in a | 


community which has a character of its own. 
Over at New Rochelle, in a house hung with 


Indian curios and rich in trophies of Western | 


hunts, lives Frederic Remington, artist and 
author, whose Waif of the Plains is among 
the autumn books. Mrs. Florence Morse 


Kingsley, author of an autumn novel, dwells | 


in Staten Island, where genuine ‘‘ mansions ’”’ 
and estates distinguished in a former genera- 
tion look down on the trolleys and the gath- 
ering together of modern cottages. But, 
again, the suburban is not the rural, 
doubtless many writers will envy Mr. 
Tarkington his farm. 

Nevertheless, even suburbanism is not for 
the novelist of New York. W. H. Bishop 
and the late George Parsons Lathrop essayed 
novels of New York with indifferent success. 


and | 


Bunner knew certain phases, preferably old 


New York. Matthews has proved his ability 
in his longer stories and a greater convincing 
power in his vignettes. Mrs. Harrison has 
written out of much knowledge, but the force 


of the human comedy as she shows it is but | 


indifferently felt. 

What will the newer writers do with the 
newer material offered by steel millionaires, 
and symbolized possibly in the oft-quoted 
Waldorf-Astoria? There he who runs may 
read a tale of the most extraordinary and 
diverse human medleys afforded by the town. 
Some of it is pictured in The Spenders, an 
uneven story mentioned simply as an illus- 
tration of the newer fiction of a metropolis 
which lends itself to the fiction of glimpse 
and detail, but not to the fiction which seeks 
a generalized whole. —J. W. 


Rud 


An International Novel 


R. BRAM STOKER’S latest story, The 
Mystery of the Sea ( Doubleday, Page & 

Co. ), is an interesting nightmare, not so full 
of grisly horror as is Dracula, but with enough 
of the supernatural flitting through it to keep 
a reader’s hair lifting. There is a remark- 
able hero in it who tells the tale, a young 
Englishman gifted with second sight and a 
wonderful command of his nerves—a man 
who, impelled by nothing but ‘‘curiosity,’’ 
carries a corpse on his back along a beach at 
midnight, with the dead man’s ghost keeping 
step at his side, a long procession of other 
spooks ahead of him, and an old Scotch witch 


with a bitter tongue and huge jealousy of the | 





hero’s gifts looking back into his eyes to see | 
what she could see—or rather, try to see | 


what he could see. 

Besides the hero and the girl there are in this 
story a hidden cave with a treasure, the secret 
of which is a Spanish family’s trust from the 
time of the Armada; acryptogram telling the 
secret, lost to the family along time back and 
found by the hero, who deciphers it; a kid- 
naping gang who get the treasure away from 
the hero and lose it in shipwreck at the same 
time that he gets the girl away from them; 
and a Spanish gentleman who, as the last 
survivor of the family, seems to have the best 
right to the find, but, being on the unpopular 
side, is consistently removed from the scene. 

The plot is finely conceived and well put 
together. The style is good, as a whole, but 
in places is marred by hurried writing. 
What are we to think of these sentences: ‘‘I 
found my eyes fo//ow them ’’; ‘‘ I was growing 
eager /o the coming time’’? 

— Morgan Robertson. 





Health 
Beauty 
«* Good 
Figure 








I do not THINK I can 
give you these priceless 
gifts —I KNOW. Ihave 
given them to 5000 women 
by teaching them the simple 
laws of Nature. Give me 
15 minutes of your time each day and I will give 
you not only freedom from suffering, but make your 
life a joy, your work a pleasure and your pleasure 
perfect. I will give you individually exactly what 
you need to build up, fill out or reduce your figure 
to graceful, symmetrical proportions and secure for 
you a fine carriage. I will give you poise — mental, 
moral, vital— perfect self-possession, clear brain, 
quick perception, winning manner. These are the 
gifts of perfect health and perfect knowledge of 
yourself. 








The following extracts are from letters from my 
pupils on my desk as I write 
‘Iam not nearly so nervous, My chest expansic mn is four 
ses hes and the best of all, I am gaining in weight.” 
“ My height is increased a good inch. 
ment has reduced from 44 to 38 inches.’ 
“It seems wonderful that the exercises could have helped 
me so much in a short time —the exercises for the eyes are so 
good, as are all your other exercises.” 
“My husband, who has been away for six weeks, was so 
surprised and delighted over my reduction and my improved 
figure. ” > 


My hip measure- 


“‘I never felt or looked as well as at the present time. | 
have not had an attack of indigestion and but one he 
in six weeks, and compared with the previous weeks it is a 
nace, 

“I feel better in every way — lighter, brighter an:i a desire 
to live. My nerves are better and my general health im- 
proved. My carriage is very materially better.” 

“Since I began utr with you I have increased my 

chest expansion 3 inches, my diaphragm expansion from 
2 to Sinches, my bust measurement from 32 to 36, I have 
lengthened my front waist line 3 inches.” 

“My deep breathing has given my skin a new life and 
octer. ‘ 

* Never in my life have I been as well as Iam now, and I 
am indeed grateful to you. My sister, who had not seen me 
for three months, was surprised at my changed appearance.’ 

Hon. Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, says: “* It isthe glory of the present revival of physical 
exercises that it is led by educated physicians. It is a new 
movement of the highest i importance. It means the end of the 
era of quackery in hygiene. 

Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D. D., LL. D., writes me: “ Your 
thoro ugh preparation for your work and your high aim must 
surely give you a worthy success. 

Yours for a body expressing perfect health, per- 
fect grace and perfect womanhood. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 11, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 
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Fifteen minutes a day is no tax on any person’s time or 
patience, and for it you may have bounding life in your veins, 
fine color, bright eyes — happiness. 
and troubles through 12 years’ experience in helping them. 
I have yet to find one whom | cannot benefit. 
took my work by mail because I succeeded so well in per- 
sonal work, and the benefits which my pupils have received 
have been more and greater than I even dared to hope. 


I know woman's needs 


I under- 


Remember, my work is 

—s physical culture — not 
mere muscular exercise. 
You want something which 
reaches causes; you want 
something for your own 
special need. I.have made 
so many women thankful 
and happy, 1 shall be glad to 
help you also. Men cannot 
do this work for women, 
They do not understand 
our conditions nor limita- 
tions. My exercises culti- 
vate the distinguished 
carriage and bearing 
which at once bespeaks 
culture and refine- 
ment. Write to me 
whatever you need 
or think upon the 
matter and I shall 
be pleased to 
send you free 
full information 
regarding my 
system and tes- 
timonial letters 
from pupils, and 
for ten cents en- 
closed an_in- 
structive and in- 
teresting book- 
let, with a card 

for your dress- 
ing table show- 
ing the correct 
lines of the 
woms an’ s figure 

in poise an 

movement. 




















































NOTE 
Miss Cocroft és 
President of 
the Physical 
Culture Ex- 
tension work 
in America. 
She needs 
no further 
introduc- 














The American Model C. G, V., by the Charron 
Girardot & Voigt Company "of America. 





A French automobile completely con- 
structed in this country under American 
machine shop methods. 

The exact reproduction of its French 
prototype. 

Fitted with the King of Belgium 
aluminum body. 

The acme of perfection in automobile 
construction, 


Price, $5,500 
SMITH & MABLEY 


Sole Distributers 


513-515 Seventh Avenue New York 

















PANHARD RENAULT Importers 
Slefest) | >pencerian Steel Pens 
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Near-Brussels Art-Rugs,$3.00 








Beautiful and attract- 
Sizes and Prices | ive patterns, woven 
through and through, 
9 by 6 ft $3.00 | which means bothsides 
9 by 744% 3.50 | alike. All colors, and 
Oby Of 4.00 | more serviceable than 
: more costly carpets. 

9 by 10% fe, 4.50 | Star ty “ecpress ‘pre: 
9 by 12 ft 5.00 paid ea east of the Rocky 











Your money back if you want it. Catalogue free for the asking. 
Oriental Importing Co., 687 Bourse Building, Philadelphia 





Durability, 
Gvenness of Point, 
* Workmanship. 


Sample Card (12 Pens,) different Patterns, will be 
sent postpaid, on receipt of 6 cents in Stamps. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
A Whole Year for 25 Cents 


For a limited time only 
a whole year’s subscrip- 
tion Lo 


Redfield’s Magazine 
will be sent to any ad 


dress for only 

Some of the prettier covers. ~ 

All printed in three colors. 25 Cents 
Superb Engravings, Splendid Stories, Great Illustra- 
tions. Beautifully printed, beautifully illustrated, the 
best family magazine published. Standard magazine 
size. Artistically engraved cover designs in three colors. 
Ass special inducement to double the circulation you can have 

’s"’ sent to your address every month for a whole year by 

sending the small sum of 25¢ for a Whole Year’s Subscription to 


REDFIELD’S MAGAZINE, 91 Redfield Bidg., Smethport, Pa. 
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ALICE 
IN WONDERLAND 
SAW 
NOTHING 
MORE 
FAIRY LIKE 


THAN 


NABISCO 


Sugar 
Wafers 


EACH ONE 





AS IT MELTS 

IN THE MOUTH 

CARRIES YOU 
OFF 


TO PLEASURE LAND 





Made in many jiavors 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 





READY, START 


An Athletic Event 
You want, évaitinde wants, brain and 
muscle, wind and stamina, and can get them 
if fedproperly. Thisisanathleticage. The 
man or woman who is weak or sickly, is not 
in the race; success socially or in business 
goes only to the strong and healthy. It is 








| dig up the seed and eat the ears. 


largely a matter of choice with any one for | 


proper living, and proper food will bring the 
prize. 

An athlete in Chicago tells of the good 
results he obtained from proper food; he 
says:— ‘‘ Last Spring I began to train hard 
to become an athlete in track events and to 
grow stronger; I now know that what strength 


and victories I have secured is due to the use | 


of Grape-Nuts. When in training for an 
athletic meet, I would just live en Grape- 


Nuts alone for three days before the event | 


was to come off. During this time I have 
won six championship races out of two 
athletic meets. In a 300 yard run my time 
was 35 seconds and in the 75 yard dash the 
time was 9 seconds, both being a good record. 

Grape-Nuts has given me a stronger mind 
and also bodily strength which no other food 
could have done in so shortatime. I have 
gained strength in a most remarkable way 
since using Grape-Nuts. 


Members of our fvot-ball team have a 


| the following requirements, viz: 


Truck Gardens 
Under Glass 


By RENE BACHE 


glass for winter use is a rapidly devel- 

oping industry in this country, and has 
already attained such proportions that well- 
to-do people have no difficulty in obtaining 
fresh tomatoes, fresh eggplants, fresh lettuce, 
fresh celery, and other such luxuries all the 
year round. But the latest and most inter- 
esting departure in this line is the raising of 
green corn in hothouses. 

Hitherto nobody seems to have thought of 
trying to force sweet corn, and the “‘ season ’”’ 
of that highly desirable vegetable has been 
restricted tothe period of natural production. 
But it is a certainty that, before long, juicy 
roasting ears will be obtainable in winter and 
spring alike, if one cares to pay for them. 
Experts attached to the New Hampshire 
Agricultural Experimental Station have been 
putting the question to a test, and they find 
that corn can be grown in hothouses to great 
advantage, and very profitably, under con- 
ditions such as are suitable to lettuce or 
tomatoes. 

Sweet corn ordinarily does not appear on 
the market until about July 1, and thus, even 
in spring, there is a long season during which 
the greenhouse grower would meet no compe- 
tition. In early July the usual price is fifty 
to sixty cents a dozen ears—which gives a 
notion of the profit to be expected. In order 
to be remunerative, however, the crop should 
be ready for sale before July, at which time 
the Southern product begins to arrive in 
Northern cities. 

The greenhouse commonly used for lettuce 
and cucumbers answers very well for corn, 
with ground-floor beds and plenty of room 
overhead for the tall stalks. A temperature 
of seventy-five degrees or higher during the 
day, and not below sixty at night, is desira- 
ble, and there must be plenty of sunlight, the 
glass needing no shading. Time is gained 
by soaking the seeds before planting, as in 
this way they germinate more quickly. 

Sweet corn grown under glass readily fertil- 
izes itself, but, to insure perfect pollination, 
one can go over a house ina short time by 
simply cutting a tassel here and there, and 
dusting it upon the silk. 
eight days after planting the ears are ready 
to be picked; but it is believed that the crop 
may be harvested ina much shorter period by 
keeping the temperature higher. The only 
pests to contepd with are rats and mice, which 
These must 
be destroyed before planting is begun. 


|" forcing of garden vegetables under 


Metons for the Midwinter Market 


Another notable horticultural novelty is the 
forcing of melons for the midwinter market. 
As yet this business has made only a begin- 
ning, such knowledge as exists on the subject 
being derived chiefly from recent experiments 
at Cornell University. Melons are often pro- 
duced in May and June from seed sown in 


In about eighty- | 





January, but it was formerly supposed to be | 


impossible to secure good ones in December, 
January and February. The solution of the 
problem was reached only after six years of 
persistent effort, and it consists in meeting 
plenty of 


| heat all the time, falling not below seventy at 


night; a soil containing plenty of mineral 
elements, and selection of proper varieties. 


| The plants must never be checked, even from 


the moment the seeds germinate, by insects, 


| low temperature, or any other cause. 


training table on which may be found first of | 


all the ‘athlete’s favorite food, Grape- 
Nuts.’’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 








go FAMOUS PICTURES 


Reproductions of famous 
paintings by old and 
modern masters. 
2,009 subjects in 
Black and White 
or Sepia. 

Size 5% x8. 


One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 
Large Platinoprints 
— Carbonprints, 
3 cents each. 
32-page illustrat- 
ed catalogue and 
2 sample pictures 
for two-cent stamp. 
GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 
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A house adapted to the growing of cucum- 
bers and tomatoes is all right for melons. 
But the first requisite is high temperature, 


and it must not be allowed to fall even in the | 


coldest weather. The vines should be grown 


| on benches, with room enough above to train 


them on strings to a height of five or six feet. 
Plenty of water must be supplied, and the 
soil ought to be extremely rich. Sow the 
seeds in pots and pean: them to the 
benches later. 

The sexes in melons are in separate flowers 
on the same plant, the female blossom being 
always distinguishable by the fact that there 
is a tiny melon (the seed vessel) just below 
the petals. It is necessary to fertilize the 
female flowers by hand, and this is accom- 
plished quite easily by dusting them with 
pollen from the male blossoms. 

In the North, lettuce is grown in hothouses 
for the winter market, but in the South it can 
be raised quite as well in cold frames under 
glass sashes. Thus the up-to-date gardener 





This is is 
Your 
Opportunity! 


LYON & HEALY’S New Building and 
Alteration Sale of 


400 PIANOS 


The new building adjoining our present warerooms is 
approaching completion, and in order to combine its 
space with our present salesrooms, alterations of the most 
far-reaching character become necessary. Rather than 
move and store a large portion of our piano stock while 

eav ~e are being torn down, etc., we offer 400 
PIANOS AT SPECIAL CLEARING SALE PRICES. The 
following an convey an idea of the exceptional value 
obtainable at this sale: 


NEW PIANOS 


Neat mahogany and walnut finished uprights, fancy 
panels, with modern attachments, reduced to $125. 
Attractive and durable, sweet-toned uprights, well-made 
action, made to retail at much higher figure, $135. Beauti- 
ful instruments, with elaborately carved cope Bijan 
rolling fall-board, hog: and d cases, 
would $150. Cabinet grand 
uprights of reliable SRastern make, fully guaranteed, in 
artistically designed mahogany and oak cases, $190. 
Instruments in one of the most popular Eastern makes, in 
some of the handsomest designs we bere ever shown, 
$225. Also choice of ONE HUNDRED HTLY USED 
and second-hand pianos, including 2 oy Knabe, 
Krakauer, Fischer, Sterling and other famous makes. 
Write for special bargain list and also cost of freight on 
pianos. We ship pianos everywhere. Every piano fully 


guarant 
41 Adams St., 


LYON & HEALY, ~ chicaco 


The business of Lyon & sans largely exceeds in 
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French 
German, Spanish 


HALF PRICE LIMITED OFFER 
Mastered easily and quickly by the 


Language Phone Method 


As it teaches you to converse from the 
very first lesson. Through our speak- 
ing records you hear all practical 
phrases, such as are used in every- 
day life and contained in DR. RICHARD 
SENSE 


S. ROSENTHAL’S “COMMON 
METHOD OF PRACTICAL LIN- 


GUISTRY.” No more dry, technical 
grammars to wade through. 


YOU LEARN AT HOME 
AT LITTLE COST 


The ever ready voice of the livin 
at your instant command. 
The most eminent College Professors, Physi- 
cians, Cornyenen,, Lawyers and Merchants 
have endorsed this as the only System by 
which the Languages can be mastered. 
Send us postal to-day for special offer 
to ‘THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
readers. ‘lhis offer will soon be with- 
drawn, 


International College of Languages 
13 B Park Row, New York 


teacher is 








volume and value that of any other musica! 
in either Europe or America. 











SELF-FILLING PEN 


Overcomes every objectionable feature found in all other 


fountain pens. Merely dip in ink, press with thumb and pen 
is filled. No dropper, unscrewing joints, pulling plugs, tak- 
ing apart to clean, dropping ink, jarring to start ow ; won't 
roll off a sloping desk. ONLY fountain pen in which copy- 
ing ink can be successfully used. Regular Pen, $3.00; Large, 

\ Extra Large, §5.00. Mailed anywhere prepaid. 
Money back if not satisfied after 30 days’ trial. 

Your dealer can supply you, but if he w#// not, then 


ORDER DIRECT 


We can match the action of any steel pen you send us. 
FoR A Two-CENT STAMP we will send 
new catalogue describing the pen that has 
revolutionized the fountain pen business. 
ALSO Prof. Sloan's suggestions for improv- 
ing your handwriting. 


The Conklin Pen Co. 











764 Madison St. Toledo, Ohio o, 

















His $] POSTPAID 
Razor Replaced if 
Doesn’t Unsatis- 
Pull 

Does 

Yours? 

Try SHUMATE 


DOLLAR RAZOR 


«¢The Razor with a Character ”’ 


None better at any price. Why pay more? 
Guarantee to replace and ask no questions 
clinches the argument. Hollow ground, made 
of finest steel, tempered by a patent process, 
will shave satisfactorily for a lifetime. 

$1.00 brings it prepaid. Set of valuable shav- 
ing — free with each. 

~~ ¥ ine, the modern sharpening paste, 
enone for two years for 15 cts. Sample 5 cts. 
Pree Book — Tells how to shave comfortably and how to 
treat a razor. Free if you send your dealer's name. 
SHUMATE RAZOR CO., Dept. F, Austin, Tex. 
NEW YORK —2 West Fourteenth Street. 
CHICAGO — 480 South Western Avenue. 
BOSTON — Iver Johnson Sport’g Gds. Co. 


ST. LOUIS— 2929 Henrietta Street. 

PITTSBURG — 513 Penn Building. ee = 
We want to tell you of the 
durable and pont va wall 
coating, ‘ALABAS’ INE, 


and of the beautiful effects that you can can ot without 
using poisonous paper or glue mines. te for 
free information. 

ALABASTINE co., 39 N. Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















Can Do It 


with a little prac- 
tice, and it pays, 
whether you are 
seekin pleasure 
or profit. 


Our Pelican 
Outfit No. 90 


is a complete outfit 
for all kinds of Pyro- 
graphic work—the 
popular art of burnt 
wood etching—con- 
sisting of Platinum 
Point, Cork Handle, 
Rubber Tubing, Dcuble Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, 
Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice Wood, and 
full KE all c i in fine L jox, and 
sent C.O.D. for examination, if desired. Our special 
price - this leader is 3 Se 25. Value, $3.00. 

No. P 3 8 Free — Illustrating outfits at all 
prices, and hundreds of articles stamped ready for etching. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
146 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


Largest Manufacturers of Pyrography 
goods in the world, 






























A Perfect 
Form 


SEND FOR 

‘*The Standard 
Chart of 

Physical Culture’”’ 


You hang it on the wall of your bed-chamber. 
It shows by carefully prepared illustrations and 
instructions the scientific methods by which you 
can easily develop each and every part of your 
body to the ideal of perfection. Sent on receipt of 
10 cents (stamps or coin). State sex and occupa- 
tion. Address 


Fifth Ave. School of Physical Culture 
134 Fifth Avenue New York 




















Mech af eenitie: 


Ley" FEED GENERATOR 


Makes Night Light 


The MODERN way of lighting 
every sort of building, anywhere, 
a“? satisfactory solution of one of the many problems 


of country life.” 
— Rev. GEO. E. QUAILE, St. Austin's School. 


Write for free booklets 
J. B. COLT CO., 21 Barclay St. Dept. G, New York 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Makers of Acetylene Apparatus and Stereopticons.! 




















Physical Culture #03" 


To introduce our mail courses in 
Physical Development we are offer- 
ing the instructions free for the mat 
days, you pay cost of postag 

printing, etc.,only. Wetrain vane 
men and women to become Ph 

a ical Directors. Send for applicat 

m blank. 
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in Dixie Land gets his lettuce ready for sale 
by the Christmas holidays, after which he THIS COUPON 3@ 
sets out eggplants or cucumbers under the 
sashes, bringing them to ripeness at a time ‘Will bring = te or glam 
when they will command good prices. Inthe qriieee 


INQUIRY COUPON 
Lincoln History Society, 150 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Please send me, free of cost, further 
information about TARBELL’S LIFE 
OF LINCOLN. 


same way strawberry plants are protected by AS INTERESTING AS A ROMANCE 
covering them with glass about the first of ‘ 


Worth of March, and the resulting fruit goes to market Th e 
Musicfor far ahead of the open-air crop. e } e O 
The cauliflower, which hitierto has scarcely 
If there is a piano in your home we been known as a winter vegetable outside of 


€ 
will send you without charge seven the establishments of wealthy persons who|§ 2 bewon bean deen 6 C64W GOAT EMReUCNOONRDUUUUeeeee 
splendid musical compositions, two employ gardeners, is now beginning to be {da ain 111C0 fl 
vocal and five instrumental. Three raised under glass on a commercial scale. 


of these selections are copyrighted 


Aesin date cone the pewleipe-geegeciae i-ll-ti(‘(i kk kr ee TlllllC OO TSTCS:C*=“‘C“‘SSCNCOC(C(‘é‘R 








and cannot be bought in any music experiments were performed by the experts By IDA M. TARBELL 
i h at the Cornell Experiment Station. It was 
store for less than $1.00. With found that seeds sown August 24 yielded ripe IN FOUR BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED 
them we will send four portraits of and marketable cauliflowers by the middle of 
great composers and four large re- January —that is to say, in four and a half 


productions of famous paintings of months. A second crop sown October 21 


true militate against its interest ? 
musical subjects. yielded results by the end of March. 


We read historical romances by the 
hundred thousand copies, knowing them to 
be fiction. But here is a man whose life story 
reads stranger than any romance, is true, is 
noble, and is a proud heritage to every American 
citizen. Miss Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln is not merely 
a chronicle of the statesman, the lawyer and the 
President, but a story of the man, as he was, begin- 


W HY should the fact that a story is 


Why We Make This Offer Summer Uses for Hothouses 
We make this offer to reliable men and women I : . 
to enable us to send information regarding our Winter cauliflowers, like all forced crops, 
Library of the World’s Best Music, which is should be harvested when small, for at that 
absolutely the best collection of vocal and in- season vegetables of medium or even small 








strumental music ever published. It contains size sell for nearly or quite as much as large ning with his log-cabin home and following his early 

more apn more 0g ations, o- more — ones, and the cost of raising them is decidedly struggles, step by step, until the time in our civil crisis 
of composers than any other musica! . . . : when our national life hung on his statesmanship. 

library. It is for general home use and enjoy- —_ pag oogped ge a inches we ga ‘“ . ~~ 

ment, as well as for students. Send your name eter are big enoug or January and wi ® I 

and address, and ten cents in stamps to pay for readily bring twenty cents apiece. It Is a Sto ) that Every Mem r 


postage and wrapping. When writing, kindly 


ty “ Forcing houses are usually cleaned out and 
mention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


permitted to lie idle during the summer, when 
° ° vegetables and flowers can be grown just as 
The University Society(Dep well out of doors, but recent experiments made 
78 FIFTH AVENUE ] | at the New Hampshire Experiment Station 
= seem to show that establishments of the kind 
might be employed to advantage during the 
warm season of the year for producing certain 
tropical and other fruits and vegetables. 


of the Family will Enjoy 


Your boy will follow ‘‘Abe’s”’ early life with breathless 
interest, your wife will admire him in his home, and you 
yourself will be irresistibly amused by some of Lincoln’s 
famous stories, and aroused by this account of his suc- 
cessfal life. 


Among the New and Splendid Features 










































Tomatoes were grown in this way and sold the work contains a wealth of new material never before published, gathered from original sources dur- 
. e ing five years of the most painstaking research; new portraits, fac-similes of important documents, 
in July very profitably, outdoor tomatoes being speeches, letters, telegrams, stories and anecdotes are here presented for the first time. 
not yet on the market. Eggplants and pep- 
SERRATE 7 pers proved equally satisfactory, while pole MR. DANA’S OPINION OF IT 
[is the “anor 8 1h ONS Ba beans did famousl The late Chas. A. Dana, the famous editor of the New York Sux, and’ who, as Assistant Sec- 
1€ GOO » ™ —_ s y- ° a retary of War, was intimately «associated with Lincoln, selected Tarbell’s Barly Life of 
| ; The value of glass houses in connection Lincoln (the first volume of the present great work) as one of ten books indispensable to 
of Health with most agricultural pursuits is just begin- every one of American origin. 
ning to be appreciated, adding as they do to PRAISE FROM THE PRESS 


the annual earnings of many a gardener and 


a ‘ a 5 2 “The books deserve a popular “It is not extravagant praise to “ Her work presents a portrait 

Natural conditions are d 2 = farmer who has leisure time in winter to welcome, because they satisfyinan affirm that this‘ Life of Abraham of the man that no student Post 
those of health. Alert, ; d : f : honest way the craving for details Lincoln,’ by Ida M. Tarbell, ison of history can afford to 

normal minds and active, evote to the forcing 0 vegetables and fruits. of Lincoln's wonderful career. the whole the best that has yetbeen miss.” Oct. 18 
— ory the { Incidentally, the employment afforded for N.Y. Evening Post. written.""— Milwaukee Sentine?. Brooklyn Eagle. 

irthrights of a! uman y j . : * 

kind. There is one, and } cold weather and rainy days is delightful. The Four Volumes Sent on Approval Lincola History 
only one way to possess 2 - | Women are able to lend a good deal of help, Society, 
them and that is by the 7 eMan rt t h dik el light The work is in four handsome volumes, containing 133 illustrations. In 150 Fifth Avenue 
use of NATURAL Foop. a a oo, the wor eing so light. order that you may judge it for yourself, we are quite willing to send the 
ne on ene ~ : Professor Galloway, of the Department of entire set on inspection at our expense. If the books do not suit you, New York 
Seay enter the damain of aun Agriculture, estimates that 1000 establish- return them. Could we make a fairer offer? But the edition is limited. Please send me, at 


your expense, a com- 

lete set of Tarbell’s 
tire OF LINCOLN, in 
four volumes, bound in 
cloth. If satisfactory, I will 
send you $1.00 at once, and 


aoe a de> aie 6 cancent due 00 Stitt ments in this country are now engaged in | | This Coupon will bring you the books <=> 


aa — meat and other imperfect articles of diet forcing a pct rm 3 “pe than 40,- 
and eat NATURAL Foop. Look the problem squarely in ooo acres of glass are devoted to the purpose 
oe am geri nfo een dl oe 1 | in the neighborhood of Boston alone, and the A PREMIUM FOR PROMPTNESS 








the whole whast it te properties in correct proportion total retail value of the products, for the whole All who send us the lower coupon [@™ within two a oon aaa ———— for 
te od Whole Wheat Bis rit presents this nourishment United States, is $4,500,000 annually. weeks will be presented, upon receipt of their accept- I will bern - ect? ay 10 dave 
“ form. If you use ance, with a fac-simile copy of Lincoln’s personal at your expense. 





whens Biscuit you will ~ well ee) note book, a unique and valuable gift. 
and strong. Decide. 


Send for “‘ The Vital Question” 


Cook Book (free). Address An Unofficial Address LINCOLN HISTORY SOCIETY 
The Natural Food Co. : : y 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 





SUD cisiidvsintsdsimiindsvcusinicapnianetmiaad 


Address 
*If %-leather binding is desired change 9 to 13 
months. 








HE official residence of the President of 
Niagara Princeton University is dn old stone 
oan ‘ Falls mansion called Prospect. When the new 
Geom ‘ N.Y. President, Professor Woodrow Wilson, who 
will be inaugurated October 25, was elected 
last June he lived in a street, inhabited by 
many other professors, called Library Place. 
Among the notes of congratulation he received 
the next morning was one from his fellow- 
townsman, Mr. Laurence Hutton. The 
envelope bore this address: ‘‘ To Professor 
Woodrow Wilson, Library Place—with a 
better place in Prospect.’’ 




















IT REALLY MEANS | KK eR ies yyy ZA 
A Year’s Supply | CRY Wy 
of Cigars adupect YY Ze 


N “SUN” Incandescent “4 A 


EAA 
FREE Gasoline Lamp AXA 
{deal Light for home, hall, church ¥ 


or business. Conforms to insur- 








ance underwriters’ rulings 





Don't smile! We mean it; and 3000 steady customers Branch supply depots in a 
gained in 6 months know we mean it —from experience. all larger Cities. Write 
On We will send you just exactly the cigar that you like, per- for Catalogue. . 
haps a better one than you can afford to buy over the retail A Agents Secure Territory. 
counter, at a price that will give you two years’ smoking n Vai Light 
for what you now pay for one. How? Because we have cut 7 Su por gh Co. * e 
, ic 5 Box 603, Canton, 0, 
ature tu Les out the useless services and expenses of all the “ in-between ’ 
men" and now sell (Licensee of the ground 


By Carolyn Wells Direct from Our Factory to You 


patents for vapor 
Drewes J ee lamps.) 
precisely the same merit-proven cigars that made us famous Yj ]] ! N\Y 
g when we sold many millions a year to dealers and at exactly Y ANN | WY 
“keep you past The Iron Spid er the same ys we formerly charged the jobbing trade. You 


ant fm raps bx save half by this method; we are doing twice the business 


" ‘ ‘ * and eight out of ten trial customers come back for more. is a hobby followed with 
ere we dhyl I HE Tron Spider Is an insect strange, No risk to you. Just the cigar you like, or STAMP COLLECTIN pleasure a* “profit by 
of 























He loves to stand be a red-hot range YOUR MONEY BACK persons. Free copy of Mekeel’s Week) y Stamp News, 
Be Unlike his race he’s not an octoped Why burn up money as well as tobacco by buying at retail, telling all about it, sent upon request. 
4 x in face of a guarantee like this, and a score of different MEKEEL- REDFIELD -SEVERN 00., 198 6: Street, New York Ci 
He has but three legs and he has no head blends on to critically - your 4 ow to get reene ty 
“ ¥. * 5 two cigars for the present price of one is fully explain in 
Had this but been the kind Miss Muffet saw Oe ee aera, one TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Z a ° still, send 75 cents for trial box of 12 cigars sold ‘at retail for OTHERS FAIL 
’Twould not have filled the maiden with such awe. 10 to 15 cents. Express prepaid to your door. Largest Nursery. 
JOHN B. ROGERS & CO., 411 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience. 
STARE ke .» Dansville, N. ¥. 








The Tomahawk 


PA RK E R’ ARCTIC HE Tomahawk’s a fearsome bird, we deem; 
Ce Though feathered tribes hold him in great 


Heakhful for the bed-chamber, bath estecm, 
wool fabric, lined with som, | A bird of prey, he whizzes through the air, 








A 50-Cent Hat by Mail 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
50 cents in cash, postal-order or stamps. Money 
back if not satisfactory. We refer to The First 
National Bank of Middletown, N. Y. We are hat 








hite 1 fi x . ° < manufacturers and make the following offer to in- 
Worn in rubber boots | And clutches his pale victim by the hair. MENS HAT Wo. 1 troduce these hats and our other lines of Men's, MENS HAT No.8 
perspiration. - % In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray Boys’, and Women’s Hats im every town in the In smooth finish. Colors; Black, 
Sold in all sizes by | Gory and grewsome, he is the mainstay Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. United States. Send for catalogue. Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


jog free.” "3M PARKER, Dept. 87, 108 Bedheed BE. Boston | Of the historic novel of to-day. MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 66 Mill Street, Middletown, N. Y- 
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Kalamazoo 


the perfect cooker and baker, will 
be sent to your own home on 







in your own way. These Ranges 
are all fitted with our patent oven 
thermometer (shown above). They 
are sold direct from the factory 
to you at factory prices. Write 
for the free illustrated catalogue. 
It is full of useful information. 


We make a splendid Round Heater, 
that burns any kind of fuel. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 


Manufacturers 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 














15 CENTS 


GETS THIS 


$650. AUTOMOBILE! 








The OLDSMOBILE 
The 20th Century Horseless Carriage 


Weight, 800 pounds; range of speed, 3 to 20 

miles per hour; expense of running, 4% cent per 

mile; price, $650.00. 

Send 15 cents (8 2c. stamps) for 
3 months’ trial subscription to 


“THE BOOK-KEEPER”’ 


A handsome magazine for book- 
keepers, cashiers and business 
men. It will teach you Account- 
ing, Business Management, Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Commercial 
Law, Short Cuts, Higher, Corpora- 
tion and Cost Accounting, Bank- 
ing, Business Pointers, Amusing 


Arithmetic, Lightning Calcula- 
tions, etc. $1.60 ‘a Year. 


Nineteen other vaiuable prizes in addition to the $650.00 
Automobile will go to Book-Keeper subscribers. Send 
your subscription to-day. 


The Book-Keeper Publishing Co., Ltd. 
42 Campau Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








BE. H. BEACH, EDITOR 














$65 Diamonds 


New Rings for November 


Two bargains as long as they last — 4 amond, 


carat 
guaranteed, in tooth setting, — effect, 
pecial, also } ao \% carat diamond, guaran- 
teed, in solitaire setting. t sellers. 


Sent for . —-geerguemee 


Pay nothing in advance. pay ee charges. If 
not setter send them hy Ans her suits you, 

$13 cash — $6.50 a month. Put savings in diamonds 
and enjoy your purchase while paying for it. Any diamond 
ught of us can 


VALUABLE | be exchanged for 
XMAS 


larger diamond 
BOOK FREE 


any time at full 
price. Start with 
a small diamond investment and exchange as your in- 
come grows. y for our valuable FREE 
» * How to Buy a Diamond.” T the “ why "' of 
our wholesale prices, and shows the most popular rings, 
pins, studs, earrings and brooc Reference — First 
National Bank of Chicago. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, 101 State Street, Chicago, Il. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


“‘T wish’’ he said—‘‘ I wish you could say 
something —I hardly know what —something 
to me. So little would be so much.’’ 

‘* But what caz I say?’’ she protested. 
don’t know — I—what can I say?”’ 

‘“ It must be yes or no for me,’’ he broke out. 
**T can’t go on this way.”’ 

“*But why not? Why not?’’ exclaimed 


eT 


Laura. ‘‘Why must we—terminate any- 
thing? Why not let things go on just as 
they are? We are quite happy as we are. 


There’s never been a time of my life when 
I’ve been happier than this last three or four 
months. I don’t want to change anything. 
Ah, here we are.’’ 

The hansom drew up in front of the house. 
Aunt Wess’ and Page were already inside. 
The maid stood in the vestibule in the light 
that streamed from the half-open front door, 
an umbrella in her hand. And as Laura 
alighted she heard Page’s voice calling from 
the front hall that the others had umbrellas, 
that the maid was not to wait. 

The hansom splashed away, and Corthell 
and Laura mounted the steps to the vestibule. 

““Won’t you come in?’’ shesaid. ‘‘ There 
is a fire in the library.’’ 

But he said no, and for a few seconds they 
stood under the vestibule light, talking. Then 
Corthell, drawing off his glove, said: 

‘*T suppose that I have my answer. You 
do not wish forachange. Iunderstand. You 
wish to say by that, that you do not love me. 
If you did love me as I love you, you would 
wish for just that—a change. You would be 
as eager as I for that wonderful, wonderful 
change that makes a new heaven and a new 
earth.’’ 

This time Laura did not answer. There 
was a moment’s silence. Then Corthell said: 
** Do you know, I think I shall go away.’’ 

‘*Go away?”’ 

‘Yes, to New York. Possibly to Paris. 
There is a new method of fusing glass that 
I’ve promised myself long ago I would look 
into. I don’t know that it interests me much 
now, but I think I had better go. At once, 
within the week. I’ve not much heart in it; 
but it seems—under the circumstances—to 
be appropriate.’’ He held out his bared hand. 
Laura saw that he was smiling. 

‘Well, Miss Dearborn— good-by.’’ 

‘* But why should you go?’’ she cried dis- 
tressfully. ‘‘ How perfectly —ah, don’t go,”’ 
she exclaimed, then in desperate haste added: 
‘*Tt would be absolutely foolish.’’ 

** Shall I stay?’’ he urged. ‘‘ Do you tell 
me to stay?’’ 

‘Of course I do,’’ she answered. ‘‘ It 
would break up the play—your going. It 
would spoil my part. You play opposite me, 
you know. Please stay.’’ 

“Shall I stay,’’ he asked, ‘‘ for the sake 
of your part ? There is no one else you would 
rather have?’’ He was smiling straight into 


| her eyes, and she guessed what he meant. 








She smiled back at lim, and the spirit of 
daring, never more awake in her, replied, as 
she caught his eye: 

‘* There is no one else I would rather have.’”’ 

Corthell caught her hand of a sudden. 

‘* Laura,’’ he cried, ‘‘ let us end this fencing 
and quibbling once and for all. Dear, dear 
girl, I Jove you with all the strength of all 
the goodinme. Let mebe the best a mancan 
be to the woman he loves—let me be your 
husband.’’ 

Laura flashed a smile at him. 

“‘ Tf you can make me love you enough,’’ 
she answered. 

** And you think I can?’’ he exclaimed. 

** You have my permission to try,’’ she said. 

She hoped fervently that now, without 
further words, he would leave her. Not that 
she wished to be rid of him, but that would 
be the most delicate chivalry on his part — 
having won thus much—to push his advantage 
no further. She waited anxiously for his 
next words. he began to fear that she had 
trusted too much upon her assurance of his 
tact. 

Corthell held out his hand again. 

‘It is good-night, then, not good-by.’’ 

“It is good-night,’’ said Laura. 

With the words he was gone, and Laura, 
entering the house, shut the door behind her 
with a long breath of satisfaction. 

Page and Landry were still in the library. 
Laura joined them, and for a few moments 
the three stood before the fireplace talking 
about the play. Page at length, at the first 
opportunity, excused herself and went to bed. 
She made a great show of leaving Landry 
and Laura alone, and managed to convey the 
impression that she understood they were 
anxious to be rid of her. 
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TaN 


Your Own Lig 


This is what you are doing, until you 

have obtained a 1 my ee of accounts and 
bookkeeping. No business man or woman 
can really succeed without a knowledge of 
this aan tr subject. sides, good and ex- 


perienced bookkeepers and accountants are ata 
Larger sala- 


premium. Good positions await them. 


ries are paid them than any other form of office help. 
You are throwing away great opportunities if you do 


not take up our offer, whereby you can 


Learn Bookkeeping at Home 


WITHOUT PAYING ANY TUITION FEE 
UNTIL WE PLACE YOU IN A POSITION 


Ali you have to pay in advance is a fair charge for supplies, etc. 


We will enroll a limited 


number of pupils and teach them bookkeeping and busimess methods carat al allowing 
them to pay their tuition after they have completed our course and have been placed by us in 


Our methods excel all others. 


a profitable position. 
We guarantee it. 


without loss of time or money. 


You can learn quickly at your own home 
We take all the risk. 


We not only teach you 


more thoroughly, but find employment for you before we ask you to pay a cent for your tuition. 
We have more than 1500 people under contract whose business it is to find positions for our gradu- 


ates. No other school in the world can do so much for you. 
Our system was originated by an expert account- 


easy under our system. Our course is quickly learned. 


ant who has kept and audited the books of the largest corporations in the world. 
of experienced, practical accountants. They teach you bookkeeping as it is practised in business. 
Our diploma is an honored one. 


ates are recognized as experienced people. 


o become an expert bookkeeper is 


Our faculty is composed 
Our gradu- 


“HOW TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS”’ is the title of an extensive treatise on bookkeeping and business. It 


explains the best system of keeping accounts in the world. 
position in life. 


It tells you how to make more money and better your 
It is just the book for beginners ; yet it contains information of value to experts. 


It is sent to you 


absolutely FREE if you are interested. Do not write unless you wish to better your position and increase your opportu- 


nities. 


If you are in earnest, if you would like to obtain a paying position as bookkeeper or wish to learn a perfect system 


which will enable you to earn a better salary, provided you could pay your tuition after the position had been actually 


secured for you by us, the sooner you write the better. 


For full information and FREE BOOK address 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Drawer 39 D, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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chicago | Clephone Holder 

















Places phone where you want it when you want it—instantly 


out of the way or ready for use. Can be fastened to any desk, 
wall or partition. Leaves the desk slide free. Adjustable to 
any size base. Superior in every respect to the clumsy swing 
arms on the market. Agents wanted. Some good territory 
left. In ordering, mention size of base. on ten days’ 
free trial, price 2.50 for one, or $6.50 for three, to 


F. W. PARDEE, Gen’! Sales Agent 
Room 412, 119 La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


O [- erate sales parlors for one of the best, most 
attractive ladies’ shoe known; ten new 


remarkable recommending features ; previous 


experience unnecessary; no risk; write to-day. 
E 564 Washin 
CENTURY ~:ster. 


KUSHION KOMFORT SHOE CO. 
IS YOUR INSTEP LOW? 


on St 
ass. 
GILBERT’S HEEL CUSHIONS 
“Worn inside the shoe,” 
Arch the Instep, In- 
crease Height, Make 
Betier Fitting Shoes, 
Remove Jar in Walk- 
ing. Indorsed aby physicians. ieaply bas, * in the heel, felt down. 
Don't require larger shoes. Kin in., 35c.; lin., 50c. 
per pair. t shoe and dep’t deed Rie ? Send name, size 
shoe, height desired, and 2c. stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 


GILBERT MFG. CO., 16 Elm Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOPPING “3-22 


FRED: f SUT Write DEPARTMENT 


for par- 
ticuars. STORES 
1120 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KLIP-KLIP The Pocket Manicure 


Trims, files, shapes 
and cleans, and keeps 
the nails in perfect 
condition. A com- 
plete manicure for 
man, woman or child. 
Silver steel, nickel- 
plated. Sent post- 
ay ved ? receipt of 
~~ ice our 
dealer hasti‘t it. 25¢ 
KLIP-KLIP CO., 570 So. Clinton St., Rochester, N.Y. 


The Whole 
men with little capital. Particulars and 
260-; boo! 


Wo r I d page Magic tern k free. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 














Some are earning $50 \ 
per week and upwards 
Men and women wanted every where to op- 
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mw ; Th ds of 1 
views in all cities and countries, for Stere- 
opticon exhibitions. Paying business for 








“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 
Typewriter Table Cabinet 
. 42 in. long. 24 in. deep 

Takes place of the ordinary 
sogeeoe desk costing twice 
the money. Golden oak, hand- 
some finish, handy, serviceable, 
invaluable. Delivered east of 

Rocky Mountains, freight pre- 
paid, for $10. If not satisfactory 
return at our expense. Write 
catalogue of the Dearborn 

pinets. 


DEARBORN DESK co. Birmingham, Ala. 


[EAR BOOK-KEEPING 


and TELEGRAPHY 
By Mail—At Your Own Home 


Up-to-date methods, thoroughly practical and remarkably in- 
expensive, fitting young men and women for good paying 
positions in offices, stores, banks, railroad offices, etc. Anyone 
can learn it in a few weeks. d positions free of 
charge. Write to-day for full particulars. Address 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
260 Institute Building Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Reduces Your Fuel Bills 50% 
WHEN YOU USE OUR 


Perfect Steam Cooker With Doors 


Steam-cooked foods are healthier and more 
digestible than boiled or baked rge meal 
i cooked over oneeburner. Wonderful saving of 
W fueland labor. Book Free. Special rate for ten 

days. Used on any kind of stove. ENTS 
W. Liberal salaries can be made. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
56 Ontario Building, Toledo, Ohio 






















Tapestry Brussels Carpet 50c 
Cut, Fitted and Sewed Free 

These are good goods—in various designs and 

colors, and at the price of an ordinary Ingrain or 

Rag Carpet. Catalogue showing en and 

colors sent free. 


HERCULES ATKIN CO., Ltd. 
903 and 905 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











FOCUS HERE! ™yzopusr uve 


12 in box, 50c. postpaid; full directions. For 
regular pictures from negatives or from leaves, 
tterns, laces, designs on paper or cloth, post- 
als, menus, birthday or X-mas 
cards. Nothing but Water 
Box makes what 

you'd pay $4.50 for of ready paper 
of richer blue, clearer whites con quicker print- 
ing paper or cloth than you ever used before. 

W. NEWCOMB, Photo 
Booklet Free. | 239 Bible House, N. ¥ City 


; 

7 ; Before deciding where to 
California Resort spend the winter write for 
free illustrated booklet abont California’s most attract- 
ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health-giving 
wonderland ; Mineral water and baths. 


BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. O., California 


ARTISTIC MODERN HOMES. New. Price $1.00 
Unextelled at Any Price 

SPECIAL—Sent for 25c. if you intend to 
build within a year. State probable cost. 
Book contains Floor Plans, Sketches, 
Exterior and Interior Views. The New 
Idea in Architectural Practice. We 
are incorporated, capital $250,000, 
divide U. S. into 125 Districts and de- 
sire Associates in unassigned tetritory. 


ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS, Room P, 220 Broadway, New York 


$25,000 made from one-half 
acre. Easily grown through- 
out the U. S. and Canada. 
Room in = garden to grow 
thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots and seeds for sale. Send 4c. 


for postage and get our booklet telling all about it. 
McDOWEL Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.S. A. 
































BIBLE 
An Appropriate Holiday Present. 


The HOLMA LINEAR 


The best arrangement of a. 
Authorized and Revised V: 

sions. 
Clergy and Bible mer Bg 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EW INDIA PAPER 
EDITION Just Out 


Strongly ines Se 








LABOR SAVING BECAUSE BALL-BEARING 


BALL-BEARING 


Arlington = ${975 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


$1975 & 


Rn con 
Pe } 


Embodies every valuable feature of 
sewing machine construction and speed 
efficiency contained in any machine 
which costs you twice to three times 
as much when purchased through 
middlemen. 
Perfect double lock stitch, 
| disc tension —all modern im- 
|; provements; most complete set 
of highly polished, nickeled 
steel foot attachments. 
g@ Finest automatic lift 
and drop cabinet 
—lifts and drops 
machine by the mere 








Finished in select 
Antique Golden Oak, 
beautifully polished, 
with swell mt. 
Mounted on Ball- 
Be g stand— 
doubles its speed ; 
reduces friction to 
minimum; eas 

rw 


machines made. 





Three Months’ | We —y — ros almost 

pa AN ND OR STYLE 

FREE TRIAL of machine at a SAVING of 
Guaranteed 20 Years $10 to $45 











Money Back If Not Satisfied 


If you wish to try the ARLINGTON for one month before 
you send your money, 

plan. Our Big Free 
of machines and samples of work, 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION (lac.), Dept. S464, Chicago 


f BY THE 

HEEB System 

of TEACHING and 

RECITING PRIVATELY BY MAIL 
All Magazine, Newspaper Work, Caricature, Lettering, 
Designing, etc. Students enthusiastic. Personal In- 
struction and guidance. Prepares quickly for paying 
work. Big salaries for our graduates. Experience un- 
necessary. Oldest, largest, most responsible and most 
practical school in the world. Incorporated. Write 
postal to-day for unsolicited testimonials and full par- 
ticulars. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 

16 Penna Street, Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 


D0 You Want toclraw” 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
If you havea liking ora natural 
talent fordrawing, cut this out, 
mail it with your address and 
receive our Free Sample Lesson 
Cireular with terms, and 20 
portraits of well-known news- 
paper artists and illustrators. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
Studio 85 World Bldg., N. Y. City 


Og, showing 24 styles 































PROFIT... .OINSENG 


———————————————— 
was made in one year. Demand is increasing. 
Easily grown and hardy everywhere in the 


United States and Canada. Can be grown in 
small gardens as well as on farms Most prof- 
itable crop known. Cultivated roots and seed 
for sale. Send four cents to help pay postage 
and get our complete book telling ail avout this 
wonderful GINSENG. 

Chinese-American Ginseng Co., Dept. D, Joplin, Mo. 











Learn to 
Illustrate 


In the Jest school. Opinions of 
pupils holding salaried positions 
with examples of their work free 
on application. Write to-day. 
' ‘THE SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
340 26 Van Buren Street Chicago 
Post 
1OO Exros Post o5c 
Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable Sleewhere at twice the 


price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. AND ENG. CO., Dept. 203, St. Louis, Mo. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING 


Taught by Correspondence 

Instruction in Commercial 

Drawing, Illustrative Drawing, 
Lettering and Design, General Drawing, 














VISITING 





Architectural and Mechanical Perspective, News- 


paper Drawing, etc. Instruction endorsed by lead- 
ing authorities. Successfulstudents. PRACTICAL Draw- 
ing taught by PRACTICAL methods. Write for further in- 


‘°M- School of Applied Art, Box 2839, Battle Creek, Mich. 





THE SATURDAY EVENING 


“Only remember,’’ she remarked to Laura 


| severely, ‘“‘to lock up and turn out the hall 


} 


touch of the hand. | 


gas. Annie has gone to bed Jong ago.’’ 

‘*T must dash along, too,’’ declared Landry 
when Page was gone. 

He buttoned his coat about his neck, and 
Laura followed him out into the hall and 
found an umbrella for him. 

**You were beautiful to-night,’’ he said 
as he stood with his hand on the door-knob, 
‘beautiful. I could not keep my eyes off of 
you, and I could not listen to anybody but you. 


| And now,”’ he declared solemnly, ‘‘ I will see 


your eyes and hear your voice all the rest of 
the night. I want to explain,’’ he added, 
“‘ about those hansoms — about coming home 
with Miss Page and Mrs. Wessels. Mr. 
Corthell—those were Azs hansoms, of course. 
But I wanted an umbrella, and I gave the 
driver seventy-five cents.’’ 

‘* Why, of course, of course,’’ said Laura, 
not quite divining what he was driving at. 

**T don’t want you to think that I would be 
willing to put myself under obligations to 


| anybody.”’ 


write for our —— no-money-in-advance | 
Dlustrated Catal 





‘* Of course, Landry, I understand.’’ 

He thrilled at once. 

‘* Ah,”’ he cried, ‘“‘ you don’t know what it 
means to me to look into the eyes of a woman 
who really understands.’’ 

Laura stared, wondering just what she had 
said. 

** Will you turn this hall light out for me, 
Landry?’’ she asked. ‘‘I never can reach.’’ 

He left the front door open and extinguished 
the jet in its dull red globe. Promptly they 
were involved in darkness. ‘‘ Good-night,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Isn’t it dark?’’ 

He stretched out his hand to take hers, 
but instead his groping fingers touched her 
waist. Suddenly Laura felt his arm clasp her. 
Then all at once, before she had time so 
much as to think of resistance, he had put 
both arms about her and kissed her squarely 
on her cheek. 

Then the front door closed, and she was left 
abruptly alone, breathless, stunned, staring 
wide-eyed into the darkness. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
Red 


Clover from Egypt 


EEDS of a wonderful plant called ‘‘ ber- 
seem ’’ have been brought to this country 


| from Egypt by the Department of Agriculture, 


and efforts will probably be made to introduce 
it in regions of the United States to which 
it is adapted. It is otherwise known as 
‘“ Egyptian clover,’’ being nearly related to 


| ordinary clover. 


Berseem is likely to be specially valuable 


| to the irrigated and orchard lands of California 








and Texas, and it is thought that the Colorado 
Desert, with its rich soil and abundance of 
water obtainable by irrigation, would furnish 
an ideal place for atrial of the plant. Its 
yield of seed is much heavier than that of 
clover, and it develops at a marvelous rate, 
outgrowing most weeds and actually killing 
out the latter. Dr. David G. Fairchild, agri- 
cultural explorer for the Department, says 
that while Egypt’s great money-making crop 
is cotton, the foundation of her prosperity 
rests upon the berseem. 

Doctor Fairchild says that there are few 
countries in the world to-day where agricul- 
ture pays better than it does in Egypt, though 
the methods of plowing and seeding practiced 
by the people have scarcely changed at all in 
thirty centuries. A million acres of berseem 
are grown in the valley of the Nile, where it 
affords a conspicuous feature of the most 
beautiful crop checker-board to be seen any- 
where on earth. Its white flowering heads 
present a lovely spectacle when adorning 
extensive areas, and one learns that not only 
farm animals but the Fellaheen themselves 
eat it. 

Though tke origin of the plant is unknown, 
it seems to have been introduced into Egypt in 
comparatively recent times, no representation 
of it being found on any of the ancient monu- 
ments. To-day all the cattle are fed on it, as 
well as the camels and donkeys, and in the 
cities every cabman has a sack of it under his 
feet with which to feed his horse. In early 
morning all the avenues leading to the city of 
Cairo are lined with long files of camels and 
asses half hidden under their loads of the 
green forage. 

The hollow stems of the berseem are very 
succulent, and the whole plant is decidedly 
more delicate than either clover or alfalfa. 
Once introduced into the United States it 
would probably be a great success, in some 
regions of the country at all events, and 
would prove an important addition to our 
agricultural products. 
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b>/rop"YouNG MEN: 


RE you making the most of your opportunities ? 
How are you spending your spare time? Are 
you clerks, where you should be bookkeepers 

and stenographers, journalists, ad-writers, illustrators, 
electricians, and electrical engineers? You are earn- 
ing ten dollars a week, where you should be earning 
twenty? There is plenty of room for you to succeed 
There is more room for you at the top to-c 
than there is at the bottom. 


The Correspondence Institute 
of America 


offers the following courses for home study 


lay 





Tllustrating 


ae h 


Reackk " 








Practical Electricity and Electrical Engineering 
(Including 


Interior Wiring and Lighting, Electric 
and Teleph and Tel h En 


Railways 





is sent in to us. 
ever. Our 


first three months. 
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ELBERT HUBBARD (the fanious Editor 
of the Philistine) writes us as follows: 

“I have great respect for your Correspond- 
ence School, and quite a number of our 
workers here at the Roycroft Shop are follow- 
ing your course, with profit and advantage, I 
can see, to themselves and to the shop as well. 
So here are all kind wishes, for I am ever 
“ Your sincere (Signed) ELBERT HUBBARD.” 


incidental expenses we expec 
We advertise all over the country 
for positions fur our graduates. When writing be 
sure to mention the course which interests you. 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Box 649, Scranton, Pa. 


PENDDATEDIN) SGTVEQUEGD AVN ODEADIOOUONNS ATURE) cAOPOODODNS CUDUDULN 


ing) 


In illustrating we find a market for our students’ work. 
We do not mean to say that we buy everything that 
We can dispose of good work, how- 


Free Tuition Contract 

which the Directors are issuing to ambitious persons, 
allows you a complete course in any one subject, 
covering a period of one or two years, and no tuition 
fee is required from you while you are studying until 
our Institute has educated you and placed 

you in a permanent position. 
are studying, the only t»mediate expense is 
the cost of instruction papers and postage. These 


While you 


ct you to pay during the 


At 


MM. 
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ne built is and wri? 
up panels an - 
‘ —-= ting bet, double deck top, 





moulded stiles, automatic 
locks, 2 legal blank draw- 


file boxes, supply drawer, 


cards, back paneled and 
polished. 48 in. long, 30 
in. wide, 48 in. high. Sent 
to any responsi! 
on approval. 
catalogs with factory 
prices : 

House Furniture, No. 94. 


Office Furniture, No. 93. 
"ypewriters, all makes, 


E. H. STAFFORD & BROS., 18-20 Van Buren Street, Chicago 





NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Are designed to conform to the requirements of 
every one needing a watch — We make all sizes and 
styles, with casings of gold, silver, enamel, gold 
filled, gun metal, or nickel— Fully guaranteed and 
exactly as represented, and at stated prices— Send 
for our booklets, which give full information and illus- 
trations of our various styles—For sale by all jewelers. 


The New England Watch Co. 
Manufacturers 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 131 to 137 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Spreckels Building, San Francisco 





NOT BE A WRITER? 


Learn Journalism and Story-Wri- 
ting by mail. Send for free booklet, 
“ Writing for Profit."" Tells how to 
succeed as story-writer, magazine- 
contributor, and newspaper-corre- 
spondent. Manuscripts criticised 
and revised; sold on commission. - 
Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief; staff of specialists ; founded 1895. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 Baldwin Building Indianapolis, Ind. 


THERE’S MONEY IN ART 


Learn to draw. We give instructions by mail at 
special low rates. Hundreds of our graduates 
earning big salaries. Write for Art Catalogue 


explaining our methods. 

Ohio School of Design, 707 Vulcan Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
The only institution of its kind in 
the United States where the Stam- 
merer is 


Stammeri ng received, cured and boarded 


C d and is asked to pay nothing unless satisfied with his 
ure cure. All other speech defects cured. Prospectus free. 


THE DODGE SCHOOL, Brighton, Ill., 101 South Main Street 



























Statford’s $21.00 Desk 


Finished golden polished, | 
uartered oak 


person | 
Ask for 


> ers, letter file, 6 all wood | 


» center 
drawer, document file, | 
card in drawer with 














Reliable Information 


about vegetable gardening, grain growing, 
fruit culture, poultry, climate, soil, water, 
lands, power, markets, manufacturing facil- 
ities, wages, etc. 

For printed matter and other information write 
CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
Rep ting state jal organizations 
Dept. L. L. 25 New Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















ATTEND 
\THE ILLINOIS 
)COLLEGE OF 


~<a PHOTOGRAPHY 


A delightful profession, quickly learned. 
Pays well. Good positions secured for 
graduates. Only college of photography 
in the world. Annually graduates hun- 
dreds from all states and foreign 
countries. Terms easy, living 
inexpensive 
FREE — beautiful illustrated catalogue. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

952 Wabash Avenue, Efingham, Il. 





The Pennsylvania Special 


Twenty hours between New York and Chicago. 
Palatial vestibule sleeping, dining and observation 
cars. Lenves New York and Chicago every day in 
the year. Every comfort coupled with complete 
safety and a schedule arranged for the especial 
benefit of the busy man. 


BUSINESS SHORTHAND F@) 


MEANS BUSINESS, INDEPENDENCE 
d a good c’ ¢ for business promotion. 
You can - & practical knowledge of this 

Sa profitable business only from business men 








who know what is needed. We are practical 
¢. Ourinstruction is based on actual, 


daily experience in the most difficult short- 
hand work. Write for terms for personal, 
' ual instruction 6 
MANHATTAN PORTING CO. 
Dep't 9, 150 Nassau Street, New York 
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5 one refreshing odor of FaiRBANK’s GLYCERINE TAR SOAP reminds 


LIKE A BREATH one of the fragrance of a Pine Forest. It cleanses, purifies and 
acts as an antiseptic tonic for both skin and i 
3 . Don’t.judge of the 
OF OUTDOORS scalp. It cuts grease, grime and dirt more quality by the price— 
thoroughly than other Soaps—is therefore 
preferable for the toilet, bath and shampoo. 
The principal ingredients of FaiRBANK’s GLYCERINE TAR Soap are pure glycerine and Pine Tar. There 
is nothing in it to harm the skin of a babe; there is everything in it to help the skin to healthy action 
and keep it in perfect condition. If your 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


grocer or druggist doesn t keep it, write Chicago New York Boston Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco 
us for a free sample cake, postpaid. Also makers of GOLD DUST 











Montreal 














